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Faye Rodgers carried out the research and wrote the report; Ruth Burkholder 
assembled much of the basic background information. 


The co-operation of the Ministries of the Environment, Eneray and 
Natural Resources has been invaluable in providing the Commission's 
staff with assistance and information. Particular thanks are exten- 
ded to the staffs of Onakawana Development Limited and Ontario Hydro 
for sharing their views and providing documentation of the events that 
occurred. Special thanks must, of course, go to the people who qave 
freely of their time and energy to fulfill their obligations as citi- 
zens concerned with northern development and protection of the northern 
environment. 


ce Royal Commission on the Northern Environment actively solicits | 


| public response and commentary on all aspects of its research and pub | 
| lic program. | 
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Government drilling rig at Onakawana in 1932. (Photograph courtesy of 
the Mines Library, Ministry of Natural Resources. ) 
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PREFACE 
Background 


The mandate of the Royal Commission on the Northern Environment 
is a broad one, directing me to make recommendations to the Government 
of Ontario concerning the manner in which major development takes 
place in Ontario North of 50° and how decisions on such development 
are reached. In order to formulate effective recommendations, I have 
undertaken a research and public participation program with two main 
objectives. The first is to explore ways in which the people of the 
north may become involved in decision-making on issues that affect 
their lives. The second is to find ways of ensuring that development, 
when it occurs, proceeds in an orderly fashion, working in concert 
with and not at the expense of the environment. 


The Commission's research program has undertaken case studies of 
representative major northern enterprises in order to examine the re- 
lationships between resource development initiatives, government 
roles, and decision-making, with particular reference to the land-use 
planning and environmental assessment procedures. One study, The Road 
to Detour Lake, has been completed and is available to the public. 
The second, still in progress, is an inquiry into the planning activi- 
ties of the Ministry of Natural Resources in the West Patricia area 
and districts elsewhere across Ontario North of 50°. A third, an in- 
vestigation of the Onakawana project, is the subject of this report. 


Since its creation in 1977, the Commission has been interested in 
the Onakawana project. At that time, Onakawana was one of three po- 
tential major developments in Ontario North of 50° and considerable 
study had already been undertaken. The Commission monitored the evo- 
lution of the project through its various stages: siaqning of a lease 
between Onakawana Development Limited and the Ministry of Natural Re- 
sources, designation of the private sector project under the Environ- 
mental Assessment Act, inclusion of Ontario Hydro as a co-proponent, 
studies toward an environmental assessment, a no-go decision based on 
economic feasibility factors, termination of the environmental assess- 
ment process, and current studies under way by Onakawana Development 
Limited and the federal and provincial governments. 


Objectives of the Study 


The Environmental Assessment Act has been both lauded as proares- 
sive environmental legislation and decried as inadequate to meet the 
need for protection of the fragile northern environment. Strenaths 
and weaknesses of the Act and the assessment process stemming from it 
are becoming increasingly apparent as the leaisiation is beqinnina to 
acquire an extensive history of application for many different kinds 
of project. This report constitutes an evaluation of one application 
of the Act; it examines the environmental assessment process as it 
took place for the Onakawana project in order to identify problems 
that occurred in the Act's implementation in this case, and to con- 
sider how those problems affected the final outcome. 


Problems in the Application of the Environmental Assessment Act 


Although the co-proponents invested considerable time and eneray 
in carrying out an environmental assessment at Onakawana, the process 
was never completed because the project itself was aborted. This 
study has exposed two main shortcomings in the co-proponents' inter- 
pretation of what an environmental assessment encompasses. First, 
they treated consideration of economic feasibility as something apart 
from the process. Although they had differing objectives, they were 
able to assess the environment and the possible consequences of devel- 
opment on it without apparent disaareement. However, they were unable 
to reconcile their independent economic evaluations. Consideration of 
economic feasibility in the environmental assessment would have been 
consistent with the process established by the Act; that the co-pro- 
ponents did not do so cannot be attributed to a deficiency in the Act 
itself. Second, in their treatment of alternatives, the co-proponents 
focussed their attention almost exclusively on a single alternative, 
use of the lignite resource at an on-site qenerating station. They 
did not adequately implement the leaislation's specific direction that 
an environmental assessment must comparatively evaluate alternatives 
to an undertaking as a prelude to project selection and justification. 
Other uses of the lignite, such as in its raw or briquetted form or 
converted to methanol, were given scant consideration even though one 
of the co-proponents is now investigating those very alternatives with 
other government agencies. 


And what of the Ministry of the Environment involvement? Surely, 
in the interests of more effective implementation of the Act, the Min- 
istry could have ensured, in the first case, that economic feasibility 
factors would be weighed as part of the environmental assessment and 
not separately. With respect to the second point, the Ministry could 
have advised the co-proponents of the necessity for a sufficient eval- 
uation of the alternatives to the undertaking and insisted on their 
closer adherence to the letter of the law. I regard this particular 
provision of the Act as one of its major strengths. 


S- ening fe 


aklgren 
Chairman, Royal Commission 
on the Northern Environment 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Royal Commission on the Northern Environment (RCNE) was estab- 
lished on July 13, 1977 by Order-in-Council 1900-77 of the Ontario 
Government. The formal terms of reference include responsibility for 
the following: 


"1. to inquire into any beneficial and adverse 
effects on the environment...for the people 
of Ontario of any public or private enter- 
prise, which, in the opinion of the commis- 
sion, iS a major enterprise north or qener- 
ally north of the 50th parallel of north 
latitude.... 


2. to inquire into methods that should be used 
in the future to assess, evaluate and make 
decisions concernina the effects on the en- 
vironment of such major enterprises; 


3. to investigate the feasibility and desir- 
ability of alternative undertakinas north 
or generally north of the 50th parallel of 
north latitude, for the benefit of the 
environment.... 


4. to report and make such recommendations to 
the Minister of the Environment from time 
to time and as expeditiously as possible 
with respect to the subject matter of the 
inquiry as the commission deems necessarv 
and desirable to carry out the purposes of 
The Environmental Assessment Act, 1975." 


In order to fulfill its mandate, the Commission has undertaken a 
number of work projects, one of them the subject of this paper: the 
Onakawana project and its relationship with the Environmental Assess- 
ment Act. 


Durina the preliminary hearinas in 1977-1978, individuals and or- 
ganizations were asked to bring their concerns to the attention of the 
Commission. One of those concerns was the proposed development of a 
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lignite deposit in the James Bay Lowlands south of Moosonee. Onakawana 
Development Limited (ODL), a coal-mining firm, was then in possession 
of an exploratory licence of occupation with approval in principle for 
a lease granted by the Ontario Cabinet. The company had aareed that 
the project should be subject to the requirements of the Environmental 
Assessment Act. 


ODL was requested by the RCNE to make a submission to the prelim- 
inary hearings and did so in Timmins on November 23, 1977. ODL foresaw 
two ways in which the lignite could be used: first, as fuel for a 
mine-mouth thermal generating station; and second, processed as fuel 
for industrial and local power needs. ODL predicted that the project 
would benefit Ontario generally by decreasing dependence on foreian 
energy resources (saving the province about $2 billion in foreign ex- 
change during the 30-year lifetime of the project) and the north more 
specifically by increasing employment significantly in both the constr- 
uction and operational periods. ODL also predicted that 4.5 spin-off 
jobs would be created for each job in a surface mining operation, a 
figure that appears optimistic in liaght of studies conducted since 
then. The issues of native participation and environmental effects 
were also presented in a rosy light. While ODL had agreed to be 
designated under the Environmental Assessment Act, and intended to 


comply fully with the requirements of the Act, the company had one 


caveat: 


"The coal mining industry cannot live with shif- 
ting or indefinite standards or conditions 
changing the rules of the game after the match 
is in progress, or equally disturbing, prolong- 
ed indecision on the rules before the match 
can begin. . . We suagest that the environment- 
al approval process be as decisive and expedit- 
ious as possible. A single government agency, 
a single, well-established procedure, and one 
jurisdiction for submissions, reports and 
hearings and approvals would be of great 
benefit."2/7 


Ontario Hydro had agreed to study the feasibility of a mine-mouth 
generating station to be fuelled by the lignite and briefly touched on 
its plans concerning the Onakawana project at the preliminary hearings 
of the Commission: 
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“Currently Ontario Hydro's long-range plans do 
not specifically include the development of the 
Onakawana lignite deposits . . . However, feas- 
ibility studies of developing the lignite de- 
posits are in progress .. . Where these pro- 
jects are proven economic and desirable to meet 
system demands they would be included in long- 
range generation plans and fully discussed with 
the public. "36 


On questionina by RCNE counsel, Ontario Hydro reflected its less 
than total committment to the project: 


“We have to look at Onakawana as just one poten- 
tial source of eneray for meetina the needs of 
the province and it is, I think, far too early 
to suggest a possible date for recommendina 
that it be proceeded with. It has to be looked 
at in the context of the other sources of ener- 
gy that are available."36 


Other speakers at the preliminary hearings expressed their views 
on development of the Onakawana liqnite, iterating the same major con- 
cerns that would be repeated in later meetings, both with the major 
actors and the RCNE: local employment, native employment, job training 
and possible damage to the physical and social environments. In agener- 
al, the northern communities were excited at the prospect of an econo- 
mic stimulus while environmental groups and native organizations were 
considerably less sure that development would prove beneficial. 


Opinions expressed at the hearings regarding the Environmental 
Assessment Act reflected uncertainty as to how the leqislation would 
work in practice, how adequate it would be in protecting the environ- 
ment, and how efficacious it would be in considering the concerns of 
the public most directly involved in any development scheme--the local 
residents. 


In its Interim Report of April 4, 1978 based on what had been 
learned at the hearings, the Commission had this to say, 
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"Concerns have been voiced about the application 
of the Environmental Assessment Act to the (Qna- 
kawana project...1 believe that the assessment 
of the Onakawana project under the Environ- 
mental Assessment Act should proceed, but that 
the lack of experience in operating under its 
provisions should be recognized. I am convin- 
ced that the process envisaged by the Act is 
essentially a good one...The primary objective 
is to help insure that the social, economic and 
cultural concerns of local affected residents 
are fairly considered. They, and the residents 
of Ontario, should benefit from the development 
if it does proceed, to the maximum degree 
possible."53 


In later visits to communities in northeastern Ontario, both north 
and south of the 50th parallel, Commissioner Fahlaren continued to re- 
ceive questions about the Onakawana project: What benefits could it be 
expected to provide? And who would pay the environmental costs? 


The Environmental Assessment Act was established to answer these 
kinds of questions but it had been untried in large northern develop- 
ments, in projects with public and private co-proponents, or in areas 
with two widely differing cultural groups. Commission staff monitored 
the planning process to see how it would work in this case. Here is 
what was learned. 


BACKGROUND TO THE VENTURE 
THE LIGNITE DEPOSIT 


Ontario's only known coal deposits are located in the James Bay 
Lowlands of northern Ontario. Onakawana, where liqnite was first dis- 
covered, is located alongside the Ontario Northland Railway tracks, ap- 
proximately 100 kilometres south of Moosonee and 200 kilometres north 
of Cochrane. The closest community is Moose River Crossina, a settle- 
ment of about 90 people, mainly native, 25 kilometres north on the rail 
line. 


Onakawana lignite is a low-quality coal with a high moisture con- 
tent (49.8 per cent), and a calorific value of 10.97 MJ/ka (4,714 Btu/ 
lb). Its ash content is fairly low at 9.9 per cent and its sulphur 
content low at 0.5 per cent. 


The coal field covers an area of approximately 44 square kilo- 
metres between the Abitibi and Mattagami Rivers, and is divided into 
three areas, the Main, East and Porta, fields. Two main seams are 
present, the lower one coverina the whole mining area; the upper one, 
having been extensively eroded, is present discontinuously. Both seams 
vary widely in thickness between one and 18 metres, averaging about 
five metres, with overburden thickness varying between 18 and 49 metres. 
The amount of lignite has been estimated at 180 million tonnes. 


EARLY USE AND EVALUATION 


Lignite's presence has been known at Onakawana since at least the 
17th century when employees of the Hudson's Bay Company used it to fire 
their blacksmiths’ forges. It was first officially recorded in 1871 by 
the Geological Survey of Canada. Through the years there have been a 
number of attempts to utilize the resource but so far none have come to 
fruition. In the late 1920's and early 1930's the Ontario Department 
of Mines did exploratory drilling to determine the extent of the depo- 
sit and sampling to determine the lignite's potential as a fuel. In 
1933, the Ontario Research Foundation conducted studies on the technol- 
oay available to process lignite, compared it with then-current fuels 
(Nova Scotia and American bituminous coals, imported anthracite and 
electricity) and considered where it might be used. The Foundation 
concluded that while lignite could be dried and briquetted successfully 
with the technology available, boilers would need to be modified, add- 
ing to the difficulty of finding customers. Potential markets discus- 
sed were: the steam locomotives of the Timiskaming and Northern 


Ontario Railway (now the Ontario Northland Railway); paper mills at 
Iroquois Falls, Smooth Rock Falls and Kapuskasing; Noranda Mines’ 
smelter; gold mines at Timmins and Kirkland Lake; and miscellaneous 
public buildings such as schools and court-houses. Lack of substantial 
markets and the generally poor economic conditions of the time preclu- 
ded development. In the early 1940's, work was again resumed and the 
lignite tested as a fuel for steam locomotives and heating boilers. 
Although results indicated that the lignite was usable in this fashion, 
lack of substantial markets made development economically unfeasible. 


In 1966, the Ontario Economic Council proposed to private industry 
that a heavy water plant be constructed to supply 360 tonnes of deuter- 
jum oxide for use in nuclear plants, but the proposal was not accented. 
In 1967 the private sector entered the picture when Alberta Coal Limi- 
ted was issued an exploratory licence of occupation. In 1968-69, Al- 
berta Coal Ltd. evaluated the possibility of producing heavy water but 
was unsuccessful in interesting Ontario Hydro in its _ purchase. In 
1972, Manalta Coal Ltd. took over management of Alberta Coal operations 
and incorporated a subsidiary, Onakawana Development Limited (ODL), to 
promote the development of the lignite deposit. 


In 1972 the Ontario Research Foundation conducted a study to ex- 
amine the feasibility of gasifying lignite for transmission to southern 
Ontario via pipeline. It concluded that, 


"The overall feasibililty of gasifying lignite 
to a pipeline quality gas (950 BTU/ft3) has 
been demonstrated. Problems exist with some 
stages of the operation but these are essent- 
ially problems of engineering desian."11 


The study compared gas production and electricity generation with the 
following conclusions: 


“Use of the deposits [to fuel a 1000 MW thermal 
power generating facility] has the advantage 
that. it can be started immediately; a gasifi- 
cation plant could not realistically be in 
operation until 1980. 


“The cost of electrical transmission is about 5 
to 10 times that for transportina gas. The 
loss in energy in transmission is also much 
greater for electricity. 


",..only about 30% of the available energy in 
the original coal would be delivered’ to 
southern Ontario as electricity, compared with 
55-75% as synthetic natural gas. 


" ...the final cost of eneray [in Toronto would 
be] $2.94-$3.24/MM BTU....The cost of synthetic 
natural gas delivered to Toronto [would be] 
$1.15-$1.39/MM BTU for a 125 billion BTU/day 
plantses 


"The employment created by a 1000 MW electricity 
plant would be substantially less than that 
created by a 250 billion BTU/day gasification 
plant, and would even be less’ than that 
required by a 125 billion BTU/day plant. 


"Thus a plant producing synthe..c natural gas 
has the advantages of producing almost twice as 
much usable energy per ton of lignite mined, 
and the cost of this energy is half that of the 
equivalent amount of electric energy. Gas 
would create much more employment in-= an 
under-developed area. On the other hand, an 
electricity generator can be designed and built 
immediately, thus developing the area earlier 
than would be possible for a _ gasification 
plant."11 


Although the Ontario Research Foundation's findings favoured qasi- 
fication (at least if time were not an issue), emphasis seemed to be on 
power plant production. In the Throne Speech of February 1972, the 
Lieutenant-Governor said, 


"The Government will be proceeding with pro- 
posals to develop the lignite deposits at Ona- 
kawana in northeastern Ontario, which are cap- 
able of supporting a 1,000-meqawatt power 
plant to help meet Ontario's continuing need 
for increased power." 


In the early 1970's public and government attention was being fo- 
cussed on the possibility of environmental disruptions arising from 
large-scale developments and on the need for protection. To ensure that 


environmental factors were considered, the Provincial Secretary for Re- 
sources Development directed that a task force be formed to investigate 
the environmental effects of development of the deposits to fuel a gen- 
erating station, to obtain the views of groups concerned with environ- 
mental protection, to formulate a work plan for more detailed investi- 
gation of sianificant environmental effects, and to estimate costs for 
minimizing environmental impacts. . 


Task Force Onakawana, composed of representatives from the Minis- 
try of the Environment, the Ministry of Natural Resources, Management 
Board of Cabinet, Ontario Hydro, the Conservation Council of Ontario, 
and a citizen from the area, made 18 recommendations in January 1973, 
the main points of which were: 


1. Because of time constraints and because economic and enqineer- 
ing studies were not yet available, the investigation was not 
as complete as it should be and further investiaation would he 
necessary with the developer bearing the costs; 


2. Studies should examine alternative uses and environmental im- 
pact during the construction, operating and post-operations 
periods; 


3. Regulations leading to minimum deterioration and maximum re- 
storation of the environment should be as rigorously applied 
as though the area were rich in forest, soil and wildlife re- 
sources or near population centres; 


4. Costs of restoration and reclamation should be borne by the 
developer with detailed plans for reclamation filed before 
commencement of development; 


5. If river diversions were found to be necessary, they should be 
accomplished with minimal degradation of water quality and a 
view to restoration; water used in processing must be treated 
before returning it to the streams of the area; 


6. The emissions stack should be 500 feet hiagh and include elec- 
trostatic precipitators; 


Tx THe developer Should provide local employment and training 
programs to upgrade the work-related skills of residents of 
the area; 

8. No new townsite should be created; 


9. Development should be incorporated into an overall development 
plan for the area; and 


10. Environmental impact studies should be public information with 
the developer holding public hearings before a decision is 
made as to whether to proceed. 


In its summary, the Task Force addressed an issue that was later 
voiced strongly by residents of the area--the social and economic im- 
pacts of the development. The summary read in part, 


"It bears reiteration that the fundamental just- 
ification for approving the development of the 
lignite deposits is the favourable effect that 
this might have on the economic and _ social 
well-being of the local people, many of whom 
are people of Indian ancestry... 


"The maximum employment of local people will be 
beneficial for several reasons. The first and 
most obvious reason is the provision of wage 
labour in communities that presently are con- 
fronted with an employment problem. In addi- 
tion, it will result in on-the-job training and 
will improve the skill of local workers.  Fur- 
ther, it will reduce to the essential minimum 
the influx of new people into the existing com- 
munities and will proportionately reduce the 
social tensions."58 


An engineering and economics study was undertaken about the same 
time by the Shawinigan Engineering Co. Ltd. (SECO) acting as consultant 
to the Ontario Government, Ontario Hydro and ODL with ODL as project 
manager. SECO was directed in December 1972 to estimate the quantity, 
quality and cost of production of lignite available as fuel for an on- 
site power plant, to determine the capacity and type of a suitable pow- 
er plant, to determine the environmental effects of construction and 
operation of the mine and power plant, to determine special restric- 
tions that might apply to power production due to special factors such 
as type of fuel, remoteness of site, and climatic conditions, and to 
estimate the cost of power produced. 


SECO's conclusions in October 1973 were that the coal field con- 
tained a sufficient quantity of lignite to fuel a 1000 MW power plant, 
quality of the lignite was adequate provided appropriate boiler desian 
was used, the overall project was technically feasible, the power plant 
would offer reliability and flexibility comparable to that of other 
coal-fired plants, given proper desian and control, the effect on the 


environment would be acceptable, the project should generate social and 
economic benefits for the inhabitants of northern Ontario, and the cost 
of energy generated would be comparable to that available from other 
thermal power sources. 


The study failed to meet a number of recommendations of Task Force 
Onakawana. For example, with the emphasis firmly placed on a power 
plant, little was said about alternative uses of the lignite. There 
was no detailed plan of reclamation included. The Task Force and SECO 
disagreed widely on reclamation potential, with the Task Force statina 
“Observations of existing spoil piles from earlier workings at Gnaka- 
wana confirm that natural revegetation at best is very slow." and SECO 
stating "the resultant free draining spoils should support a prolific 
volunteer growth of native species." With regard to the social and ec- 
Onomic impact, SECO anticipated that for every two jobs created by the 
project, one additional job should be created in local communities; 
population influx, probably exceeding a thousand, would depend on enm- 
ployment policies and training programs. The study went on to say 
that, 


"The short-term economic and social impact dur- 

ing the construction period of the complex is 
adequately covered in the Task Force Onakawana 
Report."54 


Obviously, further studies would be needed on the physical and socio- 
economic environment. 


Nor was Ontario Hydro convinced that an on-site power plant was 
the optimum use of the lignite. Ontario Hydro argued that minability 
of the lignite was not proven and firm coal costs had not heen estab- 
lished and therefore that no accurate assessment could be made at that 
time. 


ODL was still eager to exploit the lignite, preferably at an on- 
Site power plant and with Ontario Hydro developing, owning and opera- 
ting the generating station and buying the coal from ODL. In March of 
1975, ODL presented a report to the Ministry of Natural Resources in 
support of a request for a 2l-year lease, pointing out that, 


“Because of Ontario Hydro's ability to raise 
capital at a substantially lower rate than pri- 
vate industry and its background in the field 
of power generation, the cost of power to the 
Ontario consumer would be reduced if Ontario 
Hydro owns and operates the plant."22 


In November 1975, Ontario Hydro formally advised the Ministers of 
Natural Resources and Energy that, 


"...usefulness of Onakawana liagnites as a fuel 
for electric power to be developed by Ontario 
Hydro does not seem worthwhile...Consequently 
we feel we should terminate all our work and 
studies concerning Onakawana forthwith."22 


Nevertheless, if other parties were interested in generating power, 
Ontario Hydro would be prepared to purchase the power provided that it 
was comparable in price and reliability with other components of the 
Ontario Hydro system. 


ODL continued to press for development, telling the Royal Commiss- 
ion on Electric Power Planning in 1976 that the increasing cost and 
possible future scarcity of oi] and coal imported into Ontario had im- 
proved the economics and prospects of an Onakawana power plant, that 
development would produce economic and social benefits in Ontario, and 
that reclamation would enhance the environment of the area. 


In May of 1977 the Ministry of Natural Resources submitted a doc- 
ument to Cabinet supporting ODL's request for a 2l-year lease, pointina 
Out that while earlier economic analyses had stressed that development 
at Onakawana could, at best, be economically marginal, the analyses had 
treated Onakawana in isolation and given little attention to the poten- 
tial for stimulating other development in the region. Substantial de- 
posits of other minerals such as hiah grade limestone, fireclays and 
kaolin also existed in the area, needing power for processing. Local 
concerns were considered to be important with the Ministry of Natural 
Resources stating, 


"Before any mining lease is granted, the qovern- 
ment would need to decide on its approach with 
respect to advising/involving local people in 
discussion of the proposed course of action. 


"This would need to be closely linked with con- 
sideration of an approach with respect to en- 
vironmental appraisal and protection 
measures.... 


“Most important, it is imperative that local 
people, both native and non-native, be informed 
of and involved directly in the project...at 
the earliest possible date, and given firm 
assurances that a sianificant portion of the 
continuing employment created will be open to 
them. "22 


Five alternative arrangements for environmental assessment were 
set out with the suggestion that Cabinet decide among them: 


1. Accept the report of Task Force Onakawana as an acceptable 
environmental impact assessment; 


2. Refer to the Royal Commission on the Northern Environment 
(RCNE) ; 


3. Place under the Environmental Assessment Act with the deve- 
loper bearing the costs; 


4. Place under the Environmental Assessment Act with the Govern- 
ment bearing the costs; 


5. Make some other arrangements. 


Ontario Hydro supported the granting of a 2l-year lease and also 
agreed to reconsider the project with ODL, SECO and STEAG (an engin- 
eering firm) participating after an offer by STEAG to provide the fin- 
ancing for both the coal mine and power plant with Ontario Hydro oper- 
atina the power plant and assuming ownership after 30 years. 


In June of 1977 the Ontario Cabinet gave approval in principle to 
a 21-year lease and in August the Ministry of Natural Resources aqranted 
another licence of occupation to allow ODL to do soil stability tests 
and drilling to determine tonnages. In October, ODL agreed to desiq- 
nation under the Environmental Assessment Act. 


THE ENVIRONMENTAL ASSESSMENT ACT, 1975 
PURPOSE OF THE ACT 


Prior to 1975, Ontario's environmental protection leaislation was 
concerned mainly with requlating the emission of pollutants to land, 
air or water from existing sources. This after-the-fact approach fail- 
ed to deal with problems accruing to the broader social environment or 
to foster inclusion of environmental factors in the evaluation of new 
undertakinas. Environmental assessment legislation was desianed to 
broaden the definition of "environment" and to ensure that environmen- 
tal considerations are carefully identified and evaluated, forming an 
intearal part of the information upon which decisions are to be based. 


The Environmental Assessment Act received Royal Assent in 1975, 
its purpose: "the hetterment of the people of the whole or any part of 
Ontario by providing for the protection, conservation and wise manaae- 
ment in Ontario of the environment." In the Act, 

"~ "environment means' 
" (i) air, land or water, 
(ii) plant and animal life, includina man, 
(iii) the social, economic and cultural conditions 
that influence the life of man or a community, 
(iv) any building, structure, machine or other device 
or thing made by man, 

(v) any solid, liquid, gas, odour, heat, sound, 
vibration or radiation resulting directly or 
indirectly from the activities of man, or 

(vi) any part or combination of the foreqoina and the 
interrelationships between any two or more of 
them, 


in or of Ontario."6 


The main objective of the Act is to improve the process of deci- 
sion-making. The legislation is broad in scope in order to provide de- 
cision-makers with information on the entire range of effects (both 
positive and negative) which a project might generate. The environ- 
mental assessment process is designed to ensure that all reasonable al- 
ternatives and their consequences are evaluated hy the proponent and 
that these factors are carefully weighed before a decision is made on 
whether or not approval of a project should be granted. The Ministry 
of the Environment said in its submission to the RCNE, "Perhaps the in- 
tent of the Leaislature might have heen clearer had the statute been 
entitled not the Environmental Assessment Act but, ‘The Decison-Making 
Acie: 
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THE PLANNING PROCESS 


Under the Act, the proponent of an undertaking (an enterprise or ac- 
tivity or a proposal, plan or program in respect of an enterprise or ac- 
tivity) is directed to submit an environmental assessment to the Minister 
of the Environment and not to proceed with the undertaking until: (a) 
the environmental assessment has been accepted by the Minister; and (b) 
the Minister has given his approval to proceed with the undertaking. En- 
vironmental assessment refers both to the planning process and the docu- 
ment which records it. 


In order to assist the proponent in preparing an environmental 
assessment that will be acceptable, the Ministry of the Environment has 
prepared General Guidelines for the Preparation of Environmental Assess- 
ments which explain the terms and requirements of the Act. Guidelines 
are meant to advise rather than to be a checklist, thereby allowing the 
proponent maximum flexibility while at the same time ensuring that the 
requirements of the Act are met. A supplement to the General Guidelines 
has been prepared by the Ministry of Culture and Recreation on the man- 
made heritage components of environmental assessments and pubiished both 
separately and as an appendix to the General Guidelines. Consultation 
between the proponent and the Ministry of the Environment early in the 
planning process can lead to the development of guidelines specific to a 
project. In October 1982, the Ministry of the Environment published 
Guidelines for Pre-Submission Consultation. Early consultation between 
the Ministry and the proponent is meant to identify the concerns of 
government reviewers and other possible participants, to locate documents 
such as other environmental assessments or studies relevant to _ the 
proposal being considered, to ensure that the proponent is aware of other 
approvals or permits required, to provide advice on methodologies and 
procedures, to provide pertinent information already available, to allow 
for decisions as to allocation of responsibility for collection of other 
information, to allow for discussion of requests for information and 
analysis made by reviewers and other participants, and to establish a 
project timetable. 


The steps involved in planning an undertaking that is subject to the 
Act are: 


1. Identify the purpose; 
2. Identify alternatives; 
3. Study the environment which may be affected by alternatives; 
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4. Identify likely effects of alternatives on the environment; 

5. Identify mitigation possibilities for the negative effects of 
alternatives; 

6. Evaluate alternatives in terms of their positive and negative 
effects on tne environment; 

7. Decide on the most acceptable alternative. 


The first step, identification of the purpose, is meant to be in 
general rather than specific terms. By leaving the purpose in general 
terms, the way is left clear to identify, compare and evaluate the con- 
sequences of alternatives to an undertaking and alternative methods of 
carrying out an undertaking. The Act does not define "alternative" and 
the Ministry of the Environment's General Guidelines provide only a 
vague description. However, the General Guidelines do specifically 
state that, 


“What the effect would be of not providing a 
solution (the ‘do-nothing' alternative) should 
be discussed." 


It is up to the proponent to determine what the alternatives are. 


Studies of the environment as it exists prior to development are 
required in order to form a baseline of data for prediction of likely 
effects. For example, it would be difficult, if not impossible, to es- 
timate an increase in atmospheric S02 due to an undertaking if one 
did not know what the measure was to begin with; or to predict how many 
new classroom spaces for the employees’ children would be needed if one 
did not know the current school age population and school capacity. 
How extensive these data should be is, again, not spelled out, but the 
Ministry of the Environment in a submission to the RCNE said, 


"It is not an attempt to build a data base for 
the Ontario Government at the proponent's ex- 
pense. The rule of thumb is that the level of 
detail need only be sufficient to support the 
kind of decision for which approval is reques- 
ted." 14 


The next step is to examine probable effects, whether adverse or 
beneficial, on the environment arising from the various alternatives. 
The General Guidelines recommend: 


"The analysis of the effects should take account 
of the location, size or phasing of the pro- 
posal. The duration of effects should be 
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stated; there should be a prediction of short- 
and long-term effects. This should cover al] 
phases of the project, includina construction, 
operation and maintenance and abandonment... 
Cumulative effects and possible accidents 
should also be considered."16 


Since any development will have adverse effects of some kind, the 
proponent is required to consider how these may be minimized, mitigated 
or remedied. For example, strip mining entails unavoidable destruction 
of soil structure and profile, but techniques exist for overcoming this 
kind of damage and should be identified. Or, for an undertaking that 
lies outside municipal boundaries and is therefore not subject to 
municipal taxes, the proponent should investigate ways of assisting an 
affected municipality to cope with a suddenly increased population. 


The next step is the evaluation of the advantages and disadvant- 
aaes of the alternatives, leading to the last step, identification of 
what the proponent considers to be the undertaking. 


The series of steps leading up to selection of the most acceptable 
alternative may be repeated several times during the course of the 
planning process to narrow down the field of alternatives. The Mini- 
stry of the Environment, 


",..does not encourage proponents to carry al- 
ternatives to subsequent stages of the study 
once reasonable grounds for discarding them 
have been identified."16 


An environmental assessment document is then prepared which is, in 
essence, the recorded form of the process that has just been completed. 
It. 15 to Conslst#or. 


"(a) a description of the purpose of the under- 
taking; 


(b) a description of and a statement of the 
rationale for, 


the undertaking, 

(ii) the alternative methods of carrying 
out the undertaking, and 

(iii) the alternatives to the  under- 
taking; 
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(c) a description of, 


(i) the environment that will be affect- 
ed or that might reasonably be ex- 
pected to be affected, directly or 
indirectly, 


(ii) the effects that will be caused or 
that might reasonably be expected to 
be caused to the environment, and 


(iii) the actions necessary or that may 
reasonably be expected to be necess- 
ary to prevent, change, mitigate or 
remedy the effects upon or the ef- 
fects that might reasonably be ex- 
pected upon the environment, by the 
undertaking, the alternative methods 
of carrying out the undertaking and 
the alternatives to the undertaking; 
and 


(d) an evaluation of the advantages and disad- 
vantages to the environment of the under- 
taking, the alternative methods of carrying 
out the undertaking and the alternatives to 
the undertaking. "6 


With the environmental assessment's submission to the Minister, the 
Ministry of the Environment's formal inclusion in the process begins. 


ADMINISTRATION 


After the environmental assessment has been submitted to the Min- 
ister, the Ministry of the Environment co-ordinates a government review 
by interested ministries or agencies to evaluate its completeness and 
accuracy and to ascertain whether the assessment provides a satisfac- 
tory basis on which to make decisions. The Ministry of the Environment 
attempts to resolve disagreements between ministries or agencies 
through consultation but it cannot impose solutions; resolution of dis- 
agreement would -come from the Ministers involved, from a Cabinet com- 
mittee, or from the full Cabinet. 


When the review process is completed, a formal public notice is 
given and the official written government review becomes a public doc- 
ument. From the time of its submission to the Ministry of the Envir- 
Onment, the environmental assessment document is placed on the public 
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record, and people who are interested in it have a chance to inspect 
and review it. The public then has an opportunity to evaluate the gov- 
ernment review of the environmental assessment, and to comment on it. 
Members of the public may make written submissions to the Ministry of 
the Environment at this staqe, including requirement of a hearing. 
This period for public comment is a minimum of thirty days beqinning at 
the time that notice of the completion of the government review is 
given. 


There are two types of decisions to be made in the environmental 
assessment review process. First, it must be decided whether to accept 
the document, or to amend it and accept it. Second, it must be decided 
whether the project should be approved, approved with terms or condit- 
ions, or refused approval. The terms or conditions imposed at the time 
of approval can be quite broad, includina: 


“the methods and phasing of the carrying out of 
the undertaking; 


the works or actions to prevent, mitigate or 
remedy effects of the undertaking on the envir- 
onment; 


such research investigations, studies and moni- 
toring programs related to the undertaking, and 
reports thereof, as he [the Minister of the En- 
vironment] considers necessary; 


such changes in the undertaking as he considers 
necessary; 


that the proponent enter into one or more aq- 
reements related to the undertaking with any 
person with respect to such matters as the Min- 
ister considers necessary; 


that the proponent comply with all or any of 
the provisions of the environmental assessment 
as accepted by the Minister that may be incorp- 
orated by reference in the approval; 


the period of time during which the under- 
taking, or any part thereof, shall be commenced 
or carried out."6 : 


If no hearing is required, the Minister can act by himself in de- 
ciding whether the environmental assessment is satisfactory as a basis 
for a decision to be made. If it is not, he may send it back for 
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changes before he accepts it. Then, the Minister must act with Cabinet 
concurrence to decide whether to approve the project itself, approve it 
subject to terms and conditions, or refuse to give approval. 


A hearing may be required by the Minister, the proponent, or mem- 
bers of the public who have made submissions. Hearinas can be held 
before either of two boards, the Environmental Assessment Board or a 
Joint Board established under the Consolidated Hearings Act. 


The Environmental Assessment Board is an administrative tribunal 
established under the Environmental Assessment Act in April 1976. As 
defined in the Act, the Board js to consist of not less than five mem- 
bers. These members are appointed by the Cabinet for a fixed term of 
one, two or three years, and they cannot be employed in the public ser- 
vice. Members of the Board must be present throughout a hearing in or- 
der to participate in a decision. Hearings of the Board are open to 
the public unless the nature of the information discussed requires 
these sessions to be held in camera. 


A second type of hearings board was set up in 1981 under the Con- 
solidated Hearings Act, passed to streamline procedures for undertak- 
ings subject to hearings under more than one of the following Acts: 

The Environmental Assessment Act, 1975 

The Environmental Protection Act, 1971 

The Expropriations Act, sections 6, 7 and 8 

The. Municipal Act 

The Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto Act, section 65(4) 
The Niagara Escarpment and Planning Development Act, 1973 
The Ontario Municipal Board Act 

The Ontario Water Resources Act 

The Parkway Belt Planning and Development Act, 1973 

The Planning Act 


The Regional Municipality of Ottawa-Carleton Act, section 
140a(9) 


The Regional Municipality of York Act, section 166(3) and (9) 
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The Joint Board is composed of one or more members of either or both of 
the Environmental Assessment Board and the Ontario Municipal Board with 
the chairmen of those Boards determining the Joint Board's composition 
and its chairman. As with the Environmental Assessment Board, members 
must be present throughout a hearing in order to participate in a de- 
cision. The Joint Board has the power to award costs of a proceeding 
and to determine who will pay them. If a proponent deems it to be in 
his interest that a hearing be held before the Joint Board rather than 
the Environmental Assessment Board, he may do so by giving notice to 
the Hearings Registrar named under the Consolidated Hearings Act. 


Both Boards are decision-making bodies whose decisions are final 
unless, within 28 days, the Cabinet in the case of the Joint Board, and 
the Minister of the Environment with the approval of Cabinet in the 
case of the Environmental Assessment Board, choose to vary the deci- 
sion, substitute for it, or require a new hearing. The involvement of 
Cabinet in the project approval decision recognizes that the decision 
will often involve trade-offs between legitimate but competing or con- 
flicting objectives of the Government. Cabinet is ultimately respon- 
sible to the Legislature and to the people of Ontario for determining 
which values are to be given the most weight. 


Formal public involvement in the decision-making process of the 
Environmental Assessment Act is limited to receipt of notices, inspec- 
tion of the environmental assessment document and the government re- 
view, the right to make written submissions, the right to require a 
hearing (for those who have made written submissions), and attendance 
at hearings. Although public participation at an early stage in the 
environmental assessment process is not required under the Act, the 
Ministry of the Environment considers it to be in the proponent's in- 
terest: 


"(Public participation] can be of great assis- 
tance to the proponent in preparing the envir- 
Onmental assessment document, and in facilita- 
ting its passage through the review process and 
public hearings (if held) of the Environmental 
Assessment Board. The proponent is likely to 
be on firmer ground if evidence can be presen- 
ted of previous consultation with those likely 
to be affected by the undertaking or its alter- 
natives. 


"Such public involvement can identify background 
information and local perspectives possibly 
previously unknown to the proponent, and can 
provide data on public goals, attitudes and 
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values. Public participation early in the 
planning process may hiahlight areas of public 
concern, perhaps thereby helping to avoid con- 
frontation between proponent and public, and 
consequent delay of the proposal. The public 
may also put forward alternative solutions to 
problems, which otherwise would not have been 
perceived. "16 


APPLICATION 


What kinds of project are subject to the Act? In a nutshell, un- 
dertakinas in the public sector are subject to the Act unless exempted, 
undertakings in the private sector are exempt unless desianated. 


When the Act was proclaimed, a number of exemption orders were 
made. Activitites of the Ministries of the Attorney-General, Colleaes 
and Universities, Community and Social Services, Correctional Services, 
Education, Health, Labour, Revenue and the Solicitor-General were ex- 
empted because environmentally significant projects are carried out on 
their behalf by the Ministry of Government Services and requlated as 
activities of that Ministry. Environmentally significant activities of 
the Ministry of Aariculture and Food and the Ministry of Housing were 
exempted because they were already requlated under other legislation. 
Municipalities were exempted initially to allow for discussion about 
which types of municipal undertakings should he subject to the Act, but 
requlations to apply the Act to environmentally significant municipal 
projects took effect on June 3, 1980. For those ministries or agencies 
not receiving blanket exemptions, two types of activities were exemp- 
ted: first, those unlikely to have any serious environmental conse- 
quences; and second, undertakinas already well under way in planning or 
implementation. 


The Act allows the Cabinet or the Minister, with Cabinet approval, 
to exempt anv undertaking where it is deemed to be in the public inter- 
est to do so. A January 1983 publication of the Ministry of the Envi- 
ronment, Project Screening and Application for Exemption Orders under 
Section 29 of the Environmental Assessment Act, lists three criteria to 
be considered in the granting of exemptions: environmental insianifi- 
cance, existence of an emergency situation, or existence of overwhelm- 
ing public interest. If it is the proponent's opinion that he has a 
valid case for requesting an exemption, he must make application to the 
Minister of the Environment justifying his request and provide suffici- 
ent information for the Minister to make a judgement and a recommen- 
dation to Cabinet. If an exemption order is granted, it is published 
in the Ontario Gazette and EA Update, a periodic publication of the 
Ministry of the Environment. 
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Since application of the Act has not been proclaimed in force for 
the private sector, private undertakings are, in effect, exempt unless 
desiaqnated by regulation. The Cabinet may make requlations, 


"defining any enterprise or activity as a major 
commercial or business enterprise or activity; 
...-Land] designating any major commercial or 
business enterprise or activity...as an under- 
taking or class of undertakings to which this 
Act applies."6 


Neither the leaislation nor the General Guidelines sets out any cri- 
teria by which private sector undertakings are to he designated. 


In July 1981, Fremier Davis announced that he would appoint a per- 
manent Environmental Assessment Advisory Committee to review proposed 
exemptions or desianations and to advise him before decisions are made. 
In a letter to the Conservation Council of Ontario on July 28, 1981, 
the Minister of the Environment stated that the Advisory Committee's 
function would be to review proposed exemptions and designations at the 
request of any person. In a speech to the Conservation Council of 
Ontario on December 7, 1982, the Premier stated that the Minister of 
the Environment would be announcing shortly the complete terms of 
reference and appointment of a chairman and that, 


“The mandate of this Committee, which will con- 
Sist of at least three members, will be to re- 
view, as requested by Government, the overall 
implementation of the Act as well as exemption 
and desianation applications. It will also ad- 
vise the Government prior to decisions being 
made on these matters." (emphasis added) 


When questioned in the Leaislature on December 9, 1982 as to the dis- 
tinction between “at the request of any person" and "as requested by 
Government", the Minister of the Environment replied, 


"At the time the letter was written, if it did 
not point out there were two or more options 
being considered in terms of the structure of 
the advisory committee to which the commitment 
had been made, then it was incomplete in that 
respect. There were at least two options beina 
considered...The statement by the Premier this 
week is the correct representation of the 
decision." 
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There has heen no further word as to when the terms of reference or ap- 
pointment of a chairman will be announced. 


A number of projects have now come under the Act, and many more 
have been exempted. The status of environmental assessments that were 
submitted to the Ministry of the Environment by the end of 1982 is 
Shown in Table l. 


TABLE 1 


STATUS OF ENVIRONMENTAL ASSESSMENTS SUBMITTED 
TO THE MINISTRY OF THE ENVIRONMENT 
AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1982 


MAE CHD ae a Dehn ein eh Nene ae GS ee oe Peps 
Environmental Assessment Status | Number 


Submitted | 4 
Withdrawn or to Be Withdrawn 7 
Under Review | 15 
Review poneeted | 8 
Project Approved 52 
Project Exempted | hk 
TOTAL : 93 
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Source: EA Update, December 1982 and Ministry of the Environment. 


A further 246 undertakings have been exempted from the provisions of 
the Act, lending credence to the mocking pun "Environmental Exemptions 
ACES 


Only four private sector projects have been designated to date: 
the Reed Paper proposal in northwestern Ontario, Inco's proposed hydro- 
electric aenerating station on the Spanish River, a proposal by an 
American corporation to dispose of sewage sludge from Detroit on Fight- 
ing Island, a Canadian island in the Detroit River, and the Onakawana 
project. 
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ONAKAWANA AND ENVIRONMENTAL ASSESSMENT - THE EARLY STAGES 
THE LEASE 


In February of 1978 two events important for ODL occurred; a lease 
was signed with the Ministry of Natural Resources, and requlations were 
filed designating the Onakawana undertaking subject to the Environmen- 
tal Assessment Act. The lease, commencing on February 1, 1978, is for a 
21-year term with an annual rent of $12,800 (roughly one dollar an ac- 
re). Within seven years, ODL is required either to establish an opera- 
tion mining 1,000,000 tons of coal a year or to have executed financial 
arrangements to establish an operation mining 1,000,000 tons of coal a 
year, to begin in two years. If, due to reasons beyond ODL’s control, 
the company is unable to fulfill these obligations, the Minister of 
Natural Resources may approve an extension of time. A satisfactory re- 
habilitation site plan is to be submitted prior ‘to commencement of min- 
ing operations and a Letter of Credit deposited as security for "due 
performance of the Lessee’s obligations." Provincial Acts specifically 
named as those to which the project is subject include the Mining Act, 
the Mining Tax Act, the Forest Fires Prevention Act, the Ontario Water 
Resources Act, the Petroleum Resources Act, the Environmental Protection 
Act, the Beach Protection Act, the Lakes and Rivers Improvement Act, 
and the Environmental Assessment Act. Should an inquiry or hearing held 
under the authority of a provincial statute or requlation determine that 
the development is detrimental to or against the interest of the people 
of the whole or part of Ontario, the lease may be terminated without 
liability to the Crown. 


THE DESIGNATION 


On February 24, 1978, Ontario Requlation 129/78 was filed defining 
ODL’s activity of operating a lignite strip mine and any related facil- 
ities as a major commercial or business enterprise or activity and de- 
signating it as an undertaking to which the Environmental Assessment 
Act applies (See Appendix D). Further, 


""related facilities’ includes any facilities 
necessary for, 
(i) the production, storage and 
transmission of Jliaqnite or 
products derived therefrom, 


and 
(ii) the’ restoration of any mined 
area; and 


‘products’ includes energy."33 
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EARLY CONSULTATION 


Even before ODL's designation was official, discussions had bequn 
between ODL and the Ministry of the Environment to determine how ODL 
should proceed in order to meet the requirements of the Act. In Janu- 
ary 1978, the Environmental Approvals Branch of the Ministry drew up 
lengthy draft project guidelines and circulated them to other govern- 
ment ministries and to ODL for review and comments. On March 3, ODL 
submitted to the Ministry a paper entitled "Proposed field investiga- 
tions in connection with the environmental assessment of the Onakawana 
lignite development", and after meeting with the Ministry made five 
minor modifications. In a letter to the Director of the Environmental 
Approvals Branch on March 13, ODL declared, 


"As it was the general consensus that our pro- 
posed field program is adequate and covers all 
of the major impact areas, we have instructed a 
number of potential consultants to formulate 
plans to carry out the field program."29 


The Ministry view, however, was that it had agreed to the company's 
proposal only for the time being so that ODL might begin its field work 
in April and that revisions to the project guidelines were actively 
being worked on. | 


In April, ODL hired Environmental Applications Group (EAG) to con- 
duct baseline environmental studies. While investigations into the 
natural environment appeared to be well-formulated, EAG was warned that 
socio-economic data would be considerably harder to come by. Much of 
the data that would be necessary, particularly for native communities, 
was not already available and would have to be sought in the commun- 
ities themselves. 


On May 19, 1978, ODL was provided with the revised quidelines for 
the Onakawana project which included a paragraph not in the earlier 
version, 


"Although it is not a mandatory requirement in 
conducting this assessment, it is important 
that the public (especially Native people) be 
involved in identifying potential impacts of 
various alternatives and their relative import- 
ance to society....Recognizing the _ special 
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relationship of Native people to their environ- 
ment, the nature of a resource-hased industry 
in the North, and the provisions in the Act for 
public involvement in the formal decision-mak- 
ing process, it is advisable for a proponent to 
develop a public participation programme with 
Native and non-native people before a_ formal 
submission is made."1/ 


ODL replied, 


"The inclusion of guidelines dealing specially 
with cooperation with native people is noted. 
In this regard, we are planning to work direct- 
ly with the Grand Council of Treaty #9, local 
chiefs and elders in Moosonee and Moose Fact- 
ory...We are also considering a program of pub- 
lic participation and information as soon as 
basic social impact data are available."30 


EAG requested that an interministerial meeting be called so that 
guidelines could be clarified and ministries might offer suaqestions as 
to what factors the socio-economic studies should examine. Represent- 
atives from the Ministries of Northern Affairs, Housing, Culture and 
Recreation, Treasury, Economics and Intergovernmental Affairs, Natural 
Resources and the Environment and from the RCNE met on June 7 and con- 
cluded that not enough was known about ODL's plans, that clarification 
should be sought, and that another meeting should be convened later in 
the month. 


Representatives of ODL and EAG attended the interministerial meet- 
ing of June 27 to answer questions and to make known their concerns 
about the environmental assessment process. They were worried that 
conflicting demands by various ministries would hinder its flow and re- 
quested that the Ministry of the Environment co-ordinate aqovernment 
response to their work; they questioned why the proponent should he 
expected to fill in data gaps when the Government did not possess the 
required information; they wondered where they would stand if the in- 
formation collected was deemed unacceptable at some later date. The 
Ministry requested that EAG provide a more detailed version of the 
study proposal which the Ministry would then undertake to circulate to 
other ministries with a review to be returned to the consultants. 
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Researchers at the RCNE reviewed the expanded proposal and came to 
the following conclusions: 


1. The study area was ill-defined. More emphasis should have 
been placed on local communities such as Moose Factory and 
Moose River Crossing. 


2. The criterion for communities to be included in the study area 
was availability of data, not what was required for a qood 
assessment. 


3. There was no indication as to where data on native people were 
to come from or how reliable they were. 


4. There appeared to be a misconception that the information was 
available and could be easily and quickly gathered. The data 
were inadequate or, in many cases, non-existent. It was 
recommended that gaps be filled by seeking information from 
the people of the communities. 


EARLY PUBLIC PARTICIPATION 


Although ODL was aware that public involvement in the socio-eco- 
nomic assessment could prove valuable, it was still unclear as to how 
this involvement would be solicited. Whereas Ontario Hydro was devel- 
Oping a substantial public participation process through its citizen 
advisory committees, ODL rejected this approach, preferring to deal 
with the public in small groups. In its "Outline of program for com- 
munity involvement in the socio-economic assessment of the Onakawana 
lignite mine development" submitted to the Ministry of the Environment 
in July 1978, ODL projected a program with the following features: 


1. Tours of strip-mining operations in western Canada; 


2. A portable visual display available to community, government 
and school groups; 


3. Citizens' Advisory Groups from Moosonee/Moose Factory, Fraser- 
dale, Cochrane, Kapuskasing/Smooth Rock Falls and Timmins to 
receive information, advise on community concerns, assist in 
developing unpublished but required data, assist in measuring 
public attitudes and concerns, and advise how local concerns 
could be fairly considered; 


4. Treaty #9 Advisory Group to deal with specific concerns of 
native people, skills training and native employment; 
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5. Public participation meetings as required on the advice of the 
advisory groups; 


6. Initiation of training programs for heavy duty mechanics, 
electricians and general purpose equipment operators at Moo- 
sonee and Timmins; 


7. Temporary training employment of selected individuals at coal- 
mining operations in western Canada. 


ODL's public involvement program had already begun in June when 
the Board of Directors of the James Bay Education Centre (JBEC) were 
flown to Alberta to see strip-mining in operation. Between September 7 
and November 22, 1978, ODL met with Chambers of Commerce from Timmins, 
Kapuskasing, and Smooth Rock Falls, with community groups in Cochrane, 
Kapuskasing and Moosonee, and with the Association of Professional En- 
gineers of Ontario and the Association for Certified Enaineering Tech- 
nicians and Technologists of Ontario in Kapuskasing. A slide show, 
movie and print display were taken to Career Day at Northern Liqhts 
Secondary School in Moosonee. 


There appeared to be two major problems with this type of partici- 
pation. First, the general public perceived most of the meetings as 
closed affairs, involving only those who already held most of the power 
in the small northern communities, and excluding the man-in-the-street 
who feared social distress arising from development. Second, informa- 
tion was presented in a very positive light, emphasizing the benefits 
to be derived, exaggerating the number of jobs that would be created 
indirectly, and leaving the impression that development would go ahead 
with or without Ontario Hydro's involvement. 


Meetings were held with Grand Council Treaty #9 but the hoped-for 
advisory group did not materialize. Negotiations were begun with Nor- 
thern College of Applied Arts and Technology and JBEC to begin planning 
for job-training programs. Three native tradesmen from the Moosonee- 
Moose Factory area were hired to work in the parent company's western 
mines with the understanding that they could return when the Onakawana 
development began. 


ENGINEERING AND ECONOMIC STUDIES - PHASE I 


While public involvement programs were being considered and hbase- 
line environmental studies undertaken, engineering and economic studies 
were also in progress. In August of 1978, a five-volume report by Sha- 
winigan Steag Co., Ontario Hydro and ODL entitled Onakawana Development 
Study was released. The purposes of the study were to review and 
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update the 1973 SECO study and to prepare an economic comparison of 
power produced at Onakawana and a hypothetical 3000 MW generating sta- 
tion in southern Ontario fuelled with bituminous coal. The main con- 
clusion reached was that, 


",..power produced from the Onakawana Project 
constructed by the private sector is essential- 
ly the same cost as power produced from an al- 
ternative future coal fired Ontario Hydro gen- 
erating plant located in Southern Ontario. In 
view of this conclusion, Ontario Hydro will in- 
clude Onakawana in their £15/E16 approvals pro- 
cess as an alternative for the next thermal 
station to be committed in their East system."56 


While ODL seemed to feel that the conclusion of the report assured that 
Ontario Hydro would be a partner in development at Onakawana, Ontario 
Hydro was saying, 


",..the 1978 load forecast has had the effect of 

delaying the need for additional generation be- 
yond Darlington G.S. to the late 1980's. This 
obviously has had an influence on the proposed 
1000 MW Onakawana station which would be one of 
the candidates for the post-Darlington period. 
The Onakawana studies have indicated that the 
plant would be competitive with 750 MW coal 
fired stations but it is not economic compared 
with nuclear generation."37 


While Ontario Hydro had not closed the door on Onakawana development, 
its interest appeared restrained and it had not committed itself to 
going ahead with the proposal. 


In December of 1978, Peat Marwick and Partners completed a study 
investigating the economic benefits which could flow to Ontario from 
the Onakawana project. In light of later findings, the projections re- 
garding employment were over-optimistic at 14,600 man years of direct 
and indirect employment over a five-year construction period and 26,100 
man years of employment during operation. Benefits other than employ- 
ment and income to workers woutd include, 


"1. replacement of imported energy with that 
from a domestic source; 


2. significant reqional development benefits in 
Northeastern Ontario.... 
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3. increased utilization of the Ontario North- 
land Railway. 


"In addition, the project would result in major 
foreign exchange savings, due to the replace- 
ment of U.S. coal...In the early years of oper- 
ation, this saving is in the order of $60 mil- 
lion per year (1978 U.S. $)."49 


ONTARIO HYDRO BECOMES A PROPONENT 


At the beginning of 1979 then, ODL was eager that the project ao 
ahead but Ontario Hydro was hesitant about committing its resources to 
a generating station at Onakawana. On February 9, 1979, in a speech to 
the Cochrane Board of Trade, Premier Davis settled matters by announc- 
ing that he had requested the Ontario Hydro Board of Directors to im- 
plement a program directed towards investigation of basic enqineering 
for the mine and power plant, completion of an environmental assessment 
and approvals, exploratory drilling and bulk sampling, determination of 
future power needs of northern Ontario and how power generated at Ona- 
kawana could serve those needs, and examination of alternative finan- 
cial arrangements. 


Given the provincial surplus of electricity, Ontario Hydro's cut- 
backs in production elsewhere, and its long-standing doubts as to the 
feasibility of power generation at Onakawana, why did the Premier di- 
rect that it go ahead with studies? Part of the answer, of course, was 
the need for an economic shot-in-the-arm in the northeastern area of 
the province which the projected development could supply. Part of the 
answer must also be political. In 1979 the Progressive Conservatives 
(PC's) were in a minority position and the three seats in northeastern 
Ontario closest to Onakawana were important. Cochrane North was 
Strongly Conservative but the high-profile incumbent was contemplating 
retirement. The PC's had captured Cochrane South in 1977 from the New 
Democratic Party (NDP) who had won it in the two preceding elections. 
In Timiskaming, the PC's currently held the seat but seemed to he ta- 
king turns with the NDP. And the prospect of new jobs for northeaster- 
ners would not hurt the party's chances in the next election. In any 
event, all three ridings sent PC members to Queen's Park in 1981. 


In March of 1979, the Ontario Hydro Board of Directors approved 
continuation of studies leading to an environmental assessment of the 
Onakawana project and the Ministry of Energy announced that Ontario 
Hydro and ODL would conduct a joint program. ODL was to be responsible 
for studies necessary for a proposal of an environmentally acceptable 
mining plan, including restoration of the coal field. Ontario Hydro 
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was to be responsible for studies necessary for proposing an environ- 
mentally acceptable construction and operation plan for a generating 
station of approximately 1000 MW on the site, and for identification 
and recommendation of environmentally acceptable transmission line 
routes between Onakawana and Sudbury. 


An intensive exploration of the physical and social environments 
began, taking the next year and a half to complete. Engineering stu- 
dies were conducted on the lignite, the mine, the generating station 
and the transmission line. These studies would be referred to by the 
proponents as the Phase II studies. 


While the studies were going on, the two co-proponents sought 
public involvement in an attempt to provide a two-way street, first, to 
inform the public of what was happening, and second, to give the pro- 
ponents the benefit of the expertise of the people who lived in the 
region so that the environmental assessment might be as complete as 
possible. 
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ONAKAWANA AND THE PUBLIC INVOLVEMENT PROCESS 
ODL AND PUBLIC INVOLVEMENT 


Although Ontario Hydro and ODL were co-proponents, each chose a 
very different style of public involvement. ODL preferred small meet- 
ings with selected audiences rather than large public meetings; the 
company did not participate directly in Ontario Hydro's information 
centres or public committees but did attend as an observer at the June 
1980 meetings of the Northern Municipal Liaison Committee and the 
Southern Municipal Liaison Committee. 


Between early 1979 and late 1980, ODL met with representatives of 
Cochrane, Moose Factory, Moosonee and Timmins on seven occasions. Dur- 
ing the same period, company personnel also met.with the Ontario Metis 
and Non-Status Indian Association (OMNSIA), the Timmins-Porcupine Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the Cochrane Board of Trade and the Ontario Northland 
Transportation Commission, and acted as guest speaker at the annual 
meeting of the South Cochrane Cattlemen's Association and at the North 
Clay Belt Economic Development Conference. ODL, in discussing its pub- 
lic involvement program stated, 


"Perhaps what does not come across too strong- 
ly...iS our corporate programs to become invol- 
ved in the local communities which will be most 
heavily impacted by the Onakawana development 
-- principally, Moose Factory, Moosonee and 
Cochrane. These examples will serve to illus- 
trate: 

"a) We have employed three native tradesmen 
from Moosonee/Moose Factory in our Western 
mines. These people learned their skill 
through the James Bay Education Centre 
programs. They hope to return and work at 
Onakawana when the project proceeds; 


b) Wherever possible, we have hired native 
people for our field programs. For the 
1979 fall program, ten out of a total crew 
of twenty-four were natives, including two 
Indian women in Moosonee who undertook the 
weekly camp wash; 


c) Local northern services and contractors 
have been utilized extensively in our 
field programs -- J.B.E.C. to cater camp 
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meals, M.J. Labelle of Cochrane for min- 
ing, trenching and heavy equipment work, 
Mr. Fletcher of Cochrane as expediter and 
for warehouse services, Huisson Aviation 
of Timmins for helicopter services, etc., 
etc. 


d) And lastly, we have become personally and 
corporately involved in the communities 
and schools -- the Cochrane Board of 
Trade, the Moose Band, the Onakawana Bon- 
spiel in Moose Factory, school trophies, 
support of local artistic enterprises, 
liaison between J.B.E.C. and Northern 
Colleges on funding and training programs, 
eter ot 


Nevertheless, the widespread perception remained among local citi- 
zens that ODL's public involvement program did not involve the public. 
While information was given to local organizations, the meetings were 
described as "only dinner meetings" by one municipal representative. 
The community of Moose River Crossing was not included. 


Residents of the area expressed concern that ODL was leaving the 
impression that the project would go ahead even if Ontario Hydro deci- 
ded against participation, that job training was already under way at 
JBEC, and that both northern and southern communities in the study area 
had been assured of preference in hiring. 


ONTARIO HYDRO PUBLIC INVOLVEMENT 
Early Meetings 


Ontario Hydro chose the structured committee approach to public 
involvement in the environmental assessment process, having learned 
through past experience that information centres, public meetings and 
media dissemination did not ensure community approval of proposed faci- 
lities. During the fall of 1979, Ontario Hydro representatives met 
with people in the organized communities of the study area and in Moose 
Factory and Moose River Crossing to identify individuals and organiza- 
tions who might be interested in serving on committees to provide pub- 
lic input into the environmental assessment. The coastal reserves of 
Attawapiskat, Fort Albany, Kashechewan and Winisk were contacted 
through the Moose Band but chose not to participate. Moose River 
Crossing named a representative but no one attended committee meetings. 
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The first of three series of Information Centres was held in January 
and February of 1980 in Cochrane, Kapuskasing, Moose Factory, Moosonee, 
Sudbury and Timmins to inform the public of studies proposed, to ident- 
ify areas of environmental concern, and to solicit members of the pub- 
lic as participants on committees. Background material was available 
in English, French and Cree. The backgrounders, in Cree and Enalish, 
were mailed to the coastal reserves. Two types of committees were es- 
tablished by Ontario Hydro to involve the public identified through the 
early meetings and the Information Centre, the Citizens' Committee for 
the Onakawana transmission route and the Municipal Liaison Committee. 


The Citizens' Committee For The Onakawana Transmission Route 


The citizens' committee form evolved from a series of seminars 
convened by Ontario Hydro in 1975 with representatives of community 
planning groups, agricultural organizations, environmental groups, and 
the provincial Government to examine methods which Ontario Hydro 
planned to use in siting future facilities province-wide. It became 
evident that some process was needed to involve the public in future 
planning and, after the seminars, nine working groups evolved to devise 
methods to do so. The working groups were formed to investigate nine 
major environmental and land-use factors: 


"1. Human Settlements: the predominantly ur- 
ban environment with its associated resi- 
dential, commercial, industrial and insti- 
tutional facilities. 


2. Agricultural Production: agricultural pro- 
duction and associated practices through 
analysis of the potential of the land (in- 
cluding climatic limitations) to produce 
agricultural products, the present use and 
productivity of that land, and specialized 
agricultural uses of specific land areas 
(i.e., fruit and vegetable production, 
tobacco production, etc.) 


3. Timber Production: the resource-use as- 
pects of forest cover, both from the point 
of view of the use of existing forests 
(i.e., sawlogs, veneer, pulpwood, etc.) and 
the capability of the land to produce the 
renewable forest resource in the future. 
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4. Mineral Extraction: the mineral extraction 
industry through analysis of existing and 
planned extractive operations (e.g., pits, 
quarries, mines, oi] and gas wells, etc.) 
and potential reserves. 


5. Wildlife Resources: wildlife as a resource 
through analysis of natural habitats pre- 
sently supporting, or capable of suppor- 
ting, populations of wildlife game 
species. 


6. Recreation: both intensive and extensive 
Forms of recreation in terms of parks (na- 
tional, provincial, conservation author- 
ity), linear recreational facilities (canoe 
routes, hiking trails), cottage areas, 
etc., as well as recreational potential in 
terms of park reserves and outdoor recrea- 
tion capability. 


7. Aquatic Communities: the water system com- 
ponent of the natural environment in terms 
of water quantity (e.g., wetlands as natur- 
al water storage reservoirs and regulators 
of stream flow) and water quality (i.e., 
present water quality, erosion hazard). 


8. Terrestrial Communities: the natural bio- 
physical (plant and animal) aspects of 
land-based communities in terms of unique 
features and the relative stages of natural 
ecosystem development or succession. 


9. Appearance of the Landscape: the physical 
appearances of different landscapes and 
their susceptibility to change due to the 
imposition of transmission lines."34 


The goal of the working groups was to produce a provincial map to 
help determine locations of future transmission lines that would mini- 
mize environmental disruption. Work began by compiling information, 
forming objectives (i.e., areas to be avoided because of serious adver- 
se effects), and ranking objectives in order of importance. A subcomm- 
ittee representing all working groups arranged an overall priority list 
of objectives which were then mapped. All areas containing the most 
important objectives were mapped first, unmapped areas containing the 
second most important objective were mapped next, and so on until all 
provincial land was covered. This process, with computer assistance, 
took approximately a year with maps completed by the fall of 1976. 
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Since then, citizens’ committees formed to follow the same process 
have been established in 15 specific study areas, including the Citi- 
zens' Committee for the Onakawana transmission route. 


Forty-two people identified in the meetings and Information Centre 
of 1979 and representing interests of agriculture, business, the envir- 
onment, forestry, mining, municipalities, provincial ministries, tour- 
ism and transportation were invited to sit on the Citizens’ Committee 
for the Onakawana transmission route. The Ministry of the Environment 
was also invited to send representation but felt it was more appropr- 
iate to act as a resource if requested than to participate actively. 
The Committee met nine times between March 1980 and April 1981 to pro- 
vide input into the choice of a transmission line route (See Appendix 
F). The Committee would not be alone in its selection; a final recom- 
mendation would be based on the preferences of the Ontario Hydro study 
team, provincial ministries, municipalities in the area, and the aen- 
eral public as well as the Committee. 


The Citizens' Committee was divided into three Subcommittees with 
each member choosing his own placement: 


1. Settlement and Leisure--human settlements, rec- 
reation resources, and visual resources; 


2. Industrial--timber resources, mineral resources, 
and agriculture; 


3. Biological--wildlife resources, aquatic commun- 
ities, and terrestrial communities. 


Each Subcommittee's task was to review the data pertaining to its area 
of study, to identify environmental concerns in relation to potential 
effects of transmission line construction, operation and maintenance, 
and to rank the environmental objectives. In the early sessions, a 
number of environmental resources, their significance, and the poten- 
tial changes (good or bad) that could be expected with construction of 
a transmission line were identified. 


Before the third meeting, on May 10, 1980, the Ontario Hydro study 
team had integrated the concerns raised by the Committee with those 
identified earlier by Ontario Hydro and had drawn up a list of 26 envi- 
ronmental objective statements. Each objective statement now included 
possible mitigation measures that Ontario Hydro could take to minimize 


potential adverse changes, and the net impact on the environment that 
could be expected with application of the mitigation measures. 
Subcommittee met to set preliminary orders of priority of the objective 
ranking them within the nine environmental 
October 1980, the full Committee completed overall ranking of 29 final 


statements, 
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environmental objectives in descending order of priority: 
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Avoid Indian Reserves and viewsheds of 
settled areas. 


Avoid known archaeological and historical 
sites; i.e., Ministry of Culture and Rec- 
reation recorded sites and Ministry of 
Natural Resources historic and cultural 
sites. 


Avoid designated and other canoe routes, 
hiking trails, existing and _ proposed 
cross-country ski trails, and _ related 
viewsheds. 


Avoid timber management areas; that is, 
seed production areas, forest research 
areas, and intensive regeneration areas. 


Avoid lakes designated for scientific re- 
search, sport fisheries management, and 
lakes with management potential; 7.e., 
fishery assessment lakes, reclamation 
lakes, Nabakwasi commercial whitefish 
fishery, and lakes with potential for re- 
clamation. 


Avoid areas known to be frequented by rare 
and endangered species (bald eagle), and 
by birds and mammals vulnerable to human 
disturbance (known and probable osprey 
nesting areas, great blue heron colonies, 
Stetham Hill deeryard). 


Avoid the viewshed of the route of the 


Polar Bear Express. 


Avoid known moose aquatic feeding areas, 
moose wintering: areas, and aerial survey 
plots with consistently high winter con- 
centration. 
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Avoid identified sensitive or unique ar- 
eas; 71.e., Ministry of Natural Resources 
Sensitive Areas (categories: vegetation, 
geology and landform, complexes); Ministry 
of Natural Resources Earth Science Project 
area, International Biological Programme 
(IBP) areas; and licenced or unlicenced 
wildrice areas. 


Avoid lakes and streams with known popula- 
tions of cold water sportfish (lake trout, 
brook trout, rainbow trout); species 
which take many years to reach sexual ma- 
turity (lake sturgeon); and known spawning 
grounds for both cold and warm water spe- 
cies. 


Avoid identified nesting and staging areas 
for waterfowl (e.g., black, mallard, gold- 
eneye, ring neck, merganser ducks). 


Avoid townsites and associated viewsheds. 
Avoid Greenwater Provincial Park. 


Avoid areas with identified high archaeo- 
logical potential. 


Avoid existing cottages and cottage lakes, 
approved cottage subdivisions, designated 
cottage lakes, resorts and resort lakes, 
commercial outpost lakes, and associated 
viewsheds. 


Avoid Hersey Lake Conservation Area, pro- 
posed addition and private picnic area at 
Bigwater Lake. 


Avoid land with good potential for timber 
production; that is, land characterized by 
a favourable combination of soil depth, 


soil mositure regime, and topography. 


Avoid land designated as critical for ag- 
ricultural use. 


Avoid lakes and streams with known popula- 
tions of warm water sportfish (yellow pic- 
kerel, northern pike, and smallmouth 
bass). 
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20. Avoid potential aggregate deposits design- 
ated as critical and significant. 


21. Avoid active and inactive metallic and 
non-metallic mines, and mine waste dispo- 
sal sites. 


22. Avoid land designated as supplementary for 
agricultural use. 


23. Avoid the viewsheds of Highways 101, 144, 
11, reqional road #85, and the CNR line. 


24. Avoid potential cottage lakes and associa- 
ted viewsheds. 


25. Avoid official access points and Ministry 
of Transportation and Communications road- 
side stops. 


26. Avoid the viewsheds of Highways 560, 655, 
634 and the Papakomeka Road. 


27. Avoid the proposed alpine ski development 
and viewshed of skihill summit. 


28. Avoid other potential aggregate desposits. 


29. Avoid hunt camps."40 


After ranking had been completed, a new Subcommittee, the Route 
Identification Subcommittee was formed. Composed of five members of 
the Ontario Hydro study team, two from the Settlement and Leisure Sub- 
committee and one each from the Industrial and Biological Subcommit- 
tees, it met twice in November and December 1980 to identify 26 alter- 
native transmission line routes: eight in the northern area (Onakawana 
to Pinard Transmission Station), six in the central area (Pinard TS to 
Porcupine TS), and 12 in the southern area (Porcupine TS to Hanmer 
ao 


In early 1981, the Ontario Hydro study team evaluated the alter- 
natives based on the environmental objectives within each alternative, 
the quality of resources, their sensitivity to disturbance, the likeli- 
hood of their being affected, cost analysis, and engineering analysis. 
The number of alternatives was reduced to three in each of the north, 
central and south areas. 
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Two further meetings were held in which the full Committee review- 
ed the alternatives and discarded those which appeared to be most dis- 
ruptive. At the final meeting in April 1981, the full Committee met, 
without members of the Ontario Hydro study team present, to select its 
preferred alternative. After the Committee had made its choice (N4-C2- 
S4) and stated its reasons for doina so, the Ontario Hydro team presen- 
ted its preference (N7-C2-S4). In the south and central sections of 
the route, both groups were in agreement but in the north section they 
differed. The Ontario Hydro study team agreed to reassess its choice 
and inform the Committee of the final recommendation. On May 6, 1981, 
14 months after the first Committee meeting, Ontario Hydro advised the 
members by letter: 


"Following field investigations related to the 
committee's route preference in the north sec- 
tion of the study area, Ontario Hydro is in 
agreement with the committee's choice of N4 as 
the preferred location....From these investi- 
gations, the joint planning work of Hydro and 
the citizens’ committee, and, in consideration 
of the preferences of government ministries, 
municipalities and the general public, the pro- 
posed transmission line route to be documented 
in the Onakawana Environmental Assessment is 
N4-C2-S4."45 


The Citizens' Committee preference had prevailed. 
The Southern Municipal Liaison Committee 


To provide public input into the environmental assessment of the 
generating station, a different form of committee was established, the 
municipal liaison committee. Its role was: 


"1. To ensure, through program/information re- 
view, that the interests/expectations of 
the local communities are understood and 
considered in the environmental studies; 


2. To examine the potential effects of the 
proposed development on the environment and 
comment on Ontario Hydro's assessment of 
these effects; 
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3. To identify local opportunities and con- 
cerns about the potential effects of the 
proposed development on the social and com- 
munity character of the area. To review 
Ontario Hydro's assessment and recommend- 
ations and to provide advice wherever pos- 
sible; 


4. To achieve an understanding of the programs 
which allows representatives to converse 
knowledgeably about the studies, with their 
councils or interest groups; 


5. To monitor the public involvement program 
and comment on its ability to meet the in- 
formation needs of the local communities; 


6. To facilitate an open exchange of inform- 
ation between the proponents and the affec- 
ted communities."41 


"Community" could refer either to a geographic area, such as a town or 
region, or to a community of interests, such as mining or recreation. 
Because of the wide geographic area of impact and the differing condit- 
ions in north and south, the municipal liaison committee was split into 
northern and southern sections. 


The Southern Municipal Liaison Committee (SMLC) met five times be- 
tween April 22, 1980 and February 17, 1981 in Smooth Rock Falls (See 
Appendix G). The first meeting was devoted mainly to background infor- 
mation, history of the lignite deposits, overview of the proponents’ 
Phase II studies, and form and function of the committees representing 
the public. 


The Phase II studies were being conducted by three groups, Ontario 
Hydro, ODL, and Shawinigan Steag, which had expressed an interest in 
constructing the power project through private financing and owner- 
Ship. Ontario Hydro had initiated nine major programs: 


“1. Environmental assessment studies including 
field studies to define the existing envir- 
Onment, project definition studies to de- 
termine the environmental effects of the 
project and effects mitigation studies, al] 
to be presented in an environmental assess- 
ment document; 


2. Transmission route selection studies; 
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3. Social and community assessment studies; 
4, Public involvement program; 


5. Fuel studies (adequate fuel reserves, fir- 
mer fuel cost estimates, probable fuel con- 
tract conditions); 


6. Engineering studies; 
7. System requirements and system economics; 


8. Financial and contractual arranaements; 
and 


9. Provincial social and economic impact study 
(an evaluation that goes beyond cash flows 
and attempts to assess all of the project 
related benefits and costs of Onakawana and 
alternatives which accrue to the people of 
Ontario)."41 


The studies were in their early stages with no results expected until 
the end of 1980. The findings would be incorporated in a draft envir- 
Onmental assessment scheduled to go to the Ontario Hydro Board of Dir- 
ectors by June 1981 with a recommendation regarding future activities. 
At this stage, Ontario Hydro stated, it was possible only to quess at 
what the recommendation might be. However, a warning was sounded 
again: 


"In summary, based on system needs, the Onaka- 
wana project does not appear to be required un- 
til the mid-1990's; and it does not appear to 
be the most cost effective project from Ontario 
Hydro's eae ie for the generation of 
electricity."41 


The Committee members agreed to the six-part role envisaged for 
them by Ontario Hydro but requested that a seventh be added, to discuss 
and review alternate sites and sources of generation. All members 
agreed that notes of meetings should he exchanged between the SMLC and 
the Northern Municipal Liaison Committee (NMLC). It was suqgested that 
a local chairman be elected to chair the meetings and to co-ordinate 
activities of the Committee and Ontario Hydro; however, this was not 
acted upon until the second meeting. Members of the public and media 
representatives were to be allowed to ask questions during the last 
half hour of meetings. 
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Following the presentation of background material and discussion 
of the Committee's role, a number of questions were asked and issues 
raised. These fell into four major categories: the need for scrubbers 
to reduce S09 emissions and lessen the formation of acid rain; em- 
ployment of women and native people; the need for a road to the site; 
and alternatives to coal-fired generation including siting the station 
farther south to take advantage of wood waste as fuel. Requests were 
made for presentations at later meetings on two alternatives, burning 
of wood waste and hydraulic generation. One speaker felt that Ontario 
Hydro was being forced into participation against its better judgement 
and that development of the lignite should be set aside. 


At the second meeting on May 20, 1980, Ontario Hydro presented two 
papers, "The electrical system in the northeast region", and "“Hydro- 
electric potential, northerly flowing rivers". One member of the Com- 
mittee asked for a cost comparison of an Onakawana generating station 
with hydraulic generation; Ontario Hydro agreed to do so after the 
full Committee passed a motion requesting the comparison. The issue of 
scrubbers came up again with Ontario Hydro stating it didn't know yet 
if they would be required. Local employment and job training were dis- 
cussed with Ontario Hydro accused of being overly slow in providing the 
occupational training facilities of the area with job specifications 
and requirements, making it difficult for the institutions to begin 
their planning. 


Three weeks prior to the third meeting on June 17, 1980, the so- 
cio-economic baseline inventory prepared by Environmental Applications 
Group (EAG) had been circulated for review. Unfortunately, the inven- 
tory reflected the problems that EAG had been warned against in 1978. 
The report stated that information, 


"..e-iS primarily derived from official published 
sources such as Statistics Canada, and various 
Other federal and provincial official sources. 
Where gaps in information existed, especially 
for small individual communities, attempts were 
made to procure information from other than of- 
ficial sources. However, consistent with the 
terms of reference, no formal process of con- 
tacting or interviewing local data sources was 
undertaken." 


Relying mainly on published sources created three major problems. 
First, many of the data were out-dated with heavy reliance on Statis- 
tics Canada's 1971 and 1976 censuses and DIAND data from 1947-1975. 
Second, using data for the entire Cochrane District did not describe 
the entire area accurately. The relatively large population of Timmins 
tended to skew the data, misrepresenting the rest of the District. Third, 
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availability of data restricted selected community investiaation mainly 
to the larger, organized communities and Indian reserves. Data were 
usually available for Cochrane, Hearst, Iroquois Falls, Kapuskasing, 
Smooth Rock Falls and Timmins but not always for Moosonee or Moose Fac- 
tory. The five inhabited Indian communities, Attawapiskat, Fort Al- 
bany, Kashechewan, Moose Factory and Winisk were mainly described 
through information supplied by the Department of Indian and Northern 
Affairs. The only data supplied for Moose River Crossing, the communi- 
ty closest to the proposed site, were the 1971 population and the 1978 
Indian enrolment in its public school. 


Division of the socio-economic baseline inventory into native and 
non-native sections reflected the differences between Indian and non- 
Indian communities but also contributed to some confusion. First, the 
term "native" was misleading since the greatest amount of documentation 
and exposition referred not to natives, i.e., people of aboriainal 
descent, but to status Indians livina on reserve or Crown land. Se- 
cond, information provided for Cochrane District as a whole included 
data on native people as well as non-natives since the District in- 
cludes Indian reserves and towns with native populations. 


Census data regarding unemployment were both out-dated and, for 
Moosonee and Moose Factory, unrealistic with unemployment rates (that 
is, the proportion of the labour force which is unemployed but avail- 
able. for work and has either looked for work within the last four 
weeks, has not looked for work but has been on layoff for Jess than 26 
weeks, or has not looked for work but is starting a new job within four 
weeks) of 6.4 per cent and 2.9 per cent respectively. Community repre- 
sentatives have elsewhere estimated the unemployment levels (that jis, 
the proportion of people of working age without jobs) for the combined 
communities at about 60 per cent. An attempt was made to update data 
using information from the monthly Labour Force Survey; however, these 
data were aggregated for the northeastern Ontario region, including 
Sudbury and Sault Ste. Marie and did not describe the local area. Can- 
ada Employment and Immiaration Commission (CEIC) data from Kapuskasing 
and Timmins regional offices were obtained but these too, by defini- 
tion, could not provide the whole picture; people who are unemployed 
but not registered are not included in the statistics. When EAG's 
baseline inventory was presented for discussion at the June 1980 meet- 
ing, the representative from Northern College was distressed that his 
organization had not been approached for information; Northern College 
had been collecting socio-economic data (including unemployment fig- 
ures) for the last ten years. 


Preliminary workforce estimates for the mine, generating station, 
transmission line construction and support camp staff were also pre- 
sented at the June meeting. It was predicted that employment would 
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peak at 2100 in the fifth year of generating station construction, fal- 
ling off to 520 employees required for operation after eight years. 


Concerns were raised about the impact that a sudden influx of wor- 
kers would have on the social services available in the communities. 
The question of trade unionism came up with a suggestion that perhaps 
the people of the north should form their own unions. A road to the 
site was discussed with Committee members divided as to whether it was 
needed or not. 


The status of environmental studies was discussed and while final 
reports had not been made, some preliminary findings could be reported. 
The rivers in the vicinity of the site are low in productivity with no 
unique or sensitive fisheries resources. Water quality is high with 
low heavy metal and nutrient levels. Lakes are well buffered, indicat- 
ing low sensitivity to S02 and NO, emissions. Moose and caribou 
are uncommon with wildlife mainly limited to small mammals and furbear- 
ers. The Committee asked if the completed studies would be circulated 
and was told that they would be only if they were specifically re- 
quested. 


In response to requests at earlier meetings, information was dis- 
seminated at the June meeting on the use of wood waste as a potential 
fuel for generation. One member of the Committee recommended that a 
three-stage boiler be used: in the first stage garbage could be bur- 
ned; in the second stage, wood; and in the third, lignite to raise the 
steam temperature to the degree necessary for power generation. The 
Ontario Hydro staff answered that while such a boiler was technically 
feasible, it was not economically feasible, primarily because of the 
high costs of transporting low-quality fuel such as wood and garbage. 
It was also suggested that lignite could be freeze-dried and transpor- 
ted; the answer was that this procedure would be very expensive, dif- 
ficult because of the crumbly nature of dried lignite, and potentially 
dangerous because of the hazard of spontaneous combustion with stored 
lignite. 


A brief discussion ensued on SOQ9 and NO, emissions with Ont- 
ario Hydro stating that the Ministry of the Environment has no stan- 
dards for emissions from the stack; instead standards are set for the 
point of impingement, that is, where the emissions hit the ground. The 
design for the Onakawana stacks included scrubbers, should they be 
needed, but it was Ontario Hydro's contention that need had not been 
proved. Neither were scrubbers specifically required by legislation. 
Including scrubbers would cost about another $150 per kilowatt. At 
Onakawana, with proposed generation of one million kilowatts, addition 
of scrubbers would cost $150 million. 
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A handout, shown here as Table 2, was available comparing the cost 
of eneray produced from hydraulic, coal-fired and nuclear generation. 


TABLE 2 


ESTIMATED COST OF ENERGY FROM HYDRAULIC, COAL-FIRED AND NUCLEAR 


GENERATION 

Generation | Average | Initial | Total Cost | 
| Annual | Capital | in mills/kwh | 

| Energy Costs | 
| | 1995$ | | | | 
| | | 1995 | 2010) 2920254 
Hydraulic | 134.8 MW| $2800/kW| 70 | 6007 | PSo) A 
| | | | | 
Coal-fired | 1600 MW | = 1480/kW| 69 | L220 vibtZece | 
| | | | 
Nuclear | 2720 MW | 1920/kW| 47 | 650. ee S88 
| | | 


Source: Ontario Hydro. 


These comparisons were to be read with caution because of their 
Simplified nature. It should be noted that while total costs were rel- 
atively low for nuclear generation, the cost of nuclear waste disposal 
was not included in the calculations. Hydraulic aeneration is not 
Strictly comparable since it would supply only peak load rather than 
constant load. 


The focus of the fourth meetina on Novemher 18, 1980 was the re- 
sults of environmental studies and their application to a aenerating 
station. The lignite mine, covering 2500 ha, would deliver to the gen- 
erating station three to six million tonnes of lignite per year for 30 
years. The agenerating station would include three 375 MW units for a 
total of 1125 MW. The generating station, coal handling and storage 
facilities, powerhouse and 200-metre stack, cooling pond, switchyard, 
waste treatment ponds and campsite would cover about 700 ha. Power 
would be transmitted 470 kilometres to Hanmer via 500 kV lines. The 
Onakawana River and Medicine Creek would be diverted. Approximately 
1.5 cubic metres per second of water from the Abitibi River would be 
used for the cooling pond; water returned to the Abitibi River would 
be 12 to 15°C warmer than the river. 


An overview of the study program concerning acid precipitation was 
also provided to the Committee. The studies undertaken included met- 
eorology and air and water quality, evaluation of expected S02 and 
NOx emissions and their compliance with regulatory standards, predic- 
tion of long-range dispersion and deposition, and assessment of emiss- 
ion control technologies. 
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A portion of the meeting time was set aside for airing of the Com- 
mittee's concerns regarding the project. The major concern expressed 
was the effect of acid rain on the environment, humans, and agricult- 
ural land. The questions of the effect of dumping water into the Abi- 
tibi River, and how diversions would affect canoe routes were also . 
raised. 


The last SMLC meeting, on February 17, 1981 was concerned with the 
preliminary results of the social impact assessment prepared by Ontario 
Hydro. Annual average manpower requirements for the mine and genera- 
ting station were presented with peak employment of 1580 in year five, 
declining to 440 by the end of the project. During the construction 
phase (years one to seven), local workers would comprise 35 per cent of 
the workforce, and approximately one-third of those would be native 
people. During the operations phase 45 per cent of the workforce would 
be local residents and a little over half of the local employees would 
be native people. Cochrane, Kapuskasing and Timmins could each expect 
a population increase of 150, Iroquois Falls and Black River-Matheson 
could expect 60, Smooth Rock Falls, 30. Secondary employment was ex- 
pected to be small because of the remote site location, isolation of 
the construction workforce and the dispersed settlement of operational 
employees with one secondary job created for every 20 direct jobs. 
Disposable income spent within the Cochrane District could be 40 to 45 
per cent during the construction phase and 80 per cent during the oper- 
ating phase. Other development prospects in the reqion were listed as 
the Detour Lake gold mine, a phosphate mine southwest of Kapuskasing, 
Texas Gulf's base metal processing and Hearst's wood pelletizing opera- 
tions. No mention was made of other mineral deposits in the area. No 
road would be built to the site since the railway was adequate for the 
delivery of goods and services to the project. 


Several possible effects on the lifestyle and culture of native 
people were listed including “influx of people from up the coast" but 
no evaluation was done. Ontario Hydro asked if the Committee would 
like to meet with the Northern Municipal Liaison Committee (NMLC) and 
five of 11 said they would, that they would like to find out more about 
the "native lifestyle and culture" section of the impact assessment. 
It was agreed that another meeting would be held if sufficient interest 
were shown; however, Ontario Hydro received no further comments so 
scheduled no more meetings. 


The Northern Municipal Liaison Committee 


Set up with the same role envisaged as for the SMLC, the Northern 
Municipal Liaison Committee faced a stormier course. Members represen- 
ted educational institutions, provincial ministries, one federal 
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department, the Moose Band, two Metis and non-status Indian organiza- 
tions, the community of Moosonee, and tourism interests. Frequently 
referred to by Ontario Hydro personnel as the "Native Committee", about 
half the membership was of native descent and the elected chairman was 
the Moosonee Metis and Non-Status Indian Association representative. 


Although representation had been invited from Moose River Cross- 
ing, residents of that community chose not to participate, setting out 
in a letter to Ontario Hydro their reasons for opposition to the pro- 
ject and recommendations should it go ahead: 


"The following presents some of the concerns of 
the residents of Moose River about the Onaka- 
wana Project. 


"First of all, we are somewhat cynical about 
Studies of this kind. In the past we have 
noticed that after much local involvement in 
the decision-making process, big business and 
government have proceeded with the decision 
they had already agreed upon before the study 
took place. We are trusting that this is not 
one of those areas and that our efforts here 
are not wasted. 


"In regards to the project as it is presently 
set up, we can see very little of value being 
given to the James Bay area and nothing at all 
to Moose River. In actual fact, Moose River 
stands to lose in many ways. No one knows for 
sure the effect that the project will have on 
the wildlife in the area, but should the large 
game or geese be frightened from the area, an 
important source of food will have disappeared. 
With the amount of S09 that is to be dumped 
into the atmosphere, our clean, fresh-smelling 
air will be gone forever. To this add the ef- 
fects of acid rain and the project does not 
seem at all appealing to us who live in its 
shadow. 


"The foregoing effects could be somewhat balan- 
ced out by the benefits you would bring to our 
community such as employment for our residents 
or a road link to the outside, but neither of 
these are firm project policies. 
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"Your insistence on a Grade X education effect- 
ively excludes all residents of Moose River now 
and for the foreseeable future. Even should 
this criterion be dropped, few native people 
are going to want to spend half their lives 
away from their wives and families as your pol- 
icy of no families on the site would force them 
todo. 


"We would like to make the following suggest- 
ions: 

(1) Initially a road from Moose River should 
be constructed, or a shuttle service be provi- 
ded. This would allow Native workers to use 
Moose River as their base and return to their 
families each day. Next, the section to Fra- 
serdale should be completed and finally the 
section to Moosonee. A road will not only ben- 
efit us at present by bringing our cost-of-liv- 
ing down, but will provide jobs by bringing in 
tourists long after the project has ended. 

(2) Employment practices must assure partici- 
pation by Native workers. Dropping the formal 
educational requirements has already been men- 
tioned. In addition, suitable training pro- 
grams must be set up. These must take into 
consideration the Native learning style and be 
given locally, as most could not, for example, 
cope with a ten week course in Toronto. The 
work week must take into consideration the 
life-style of the local people, which places a 
great deal of emphasis on the outdoor life. 
Most would prefer to work long hours for sever- 
al days and then have several days off to do as 
they please. There are several ways this could 
be arranged which we can discuss later. 


"These have been a few of our concerns at pre- 
sent. We have others of which we will write 
later. If we can be convinced that this pro- 
ject will add to the quality of life and pro- 
vide opportunities for employment in keeping 
with our basic values, then we would give you 
Our support. At present we can see nothing to 
be gained and much to be lost and, therefore, 
no reason why we should not actively oppose 
your project."10 . 
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The Committee met six times between April 23, 1980 and March 25, 
1981, alternating its later meetinas between Moosonee and Moose Fact- 
ory (See Appendix H). The same background material was to have been 
delivered to both the SMLC and the NMLC, but at the June 18 meeting af- 
ter only one presentation had been made, several members of the NMLC 
expressed strong reservations about the project and its evaluation. 
Their main concern was that, unlike the SMLC members who they felt had 
more experience in evaluating probable consequences of large develop- 
ment, they needed time to educate themselves and the people they repre- 
sented about the implications: 


"We're not ready for this. We've got to be edu- 
cated. We've got to experience a little bit 
but not a large development like Onakawana. 
Give us ten years to adapt to development; 
give us time to organize ourselves, our commun- 
ities; give us time to organize our 
education. 


"The area has never had industry before. We 
Should start back at stage one and teach us 
what it will all mean and then go on. Let's 
learn the process. We want to know the base; 
we want to know the whole workings of a devel- 
opment like Onakawana. We should get the 
first-hand information that you [Ontario Hydro] 
already have about the process. We want the 
experience and background knowledge that you 
have."53 


Representatives of the Moose Band and the Moosonee Metis Association 
requested that the records show their opposition to the project. 


Members felt that too much technical information was being impart- 
ed too quickly for them to absorb. They suggested that instead of Ont- 
ario Hydro setting meeting agendas, the Committee should decide on what 
information it needed and set the agenda accordingly. It was decided 
that members would meet with their parent groups to consider what was 
needed on the next agenda, remain in contact with Ontario Hydro person- 
nel, and meet again in September. 


Eight Committee members attended the September 1980 meetina, each 
to give a brief presentation on the parent group's concerns. A respre- 
sentative of Grand Council Treaty #9 attending as a quest was also ask - 
ed for his comments. The following are the parent groups and their 
concerns as expressed by their representatives: 
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Moosonee District School Area Board 


Employment - priority for jobs should be given to local 
people 
- Government of Ontario has an obligation to 
provide job training in the area for local 
people 
Road to the Site - if one is built, construction should begin in 
Moosonee so that northern residents would 
benefit 


Moosonee and Moose Factory Tourism Committee 


Environment - site visible from the railway tracks would 
disrupt what the tourism industry is selling: 
isolation, clean air, clean water, green 
grass 

- reclamation of the strip-mined areas 

Employment - jobs for local people 


Moosonee Development Area Board 


Employment - job training in the area for local people 


Moosonee Metis and Non-Status Indian Association 


Employment - jobs for native people 
- training in trades to allow for employment at 
the project 
- acceptance of native people into unions 
Cultural Discrimination 
- outside influence 
- indifference 
- equal justice 
Physical Environment 
- contamination of rivers through release of 
discharges 
- S09 emissions 
- disruption of geese flyways and _ breeding 
areas 
Social Environment 
. - influx of people from northern communities and 
its effect on education and health services 
- danger to women with increase in the number of 
transient men 
Environmental Assessment Act 
- drafted by southerners for urban society, not 
for the northern environment 
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Ontario Ministry of Community and Social Services 


Controls - safety must be quaranteed 
- provincial and federal leaqislation (e.q., the 
Environmental Protection Act, Fisheries Act) 
must be enforced 
- project activities should be restricted to 
licenced areas 


Media Coverage - coverage of NMLC meetings should equal that of 
the SMLC 

Communi ty - development of lignite should benefit the 
communi ty 


Grand Council Treaty #9 


Environment - should be protected 
Decision-making - need more involvement of people at the plann- 
ing stages of development 
Information-sharing 
- many of the technical terms do not exist in 
the Cree Jlanquage and are difficult to 
translate 


Moose Factory Island School Board 


Communi ty - resource developers have an obligation to re- 
turn benefit to the community, perhaps in the 
form of a ten per cent levy 

Decision-making - communities should be telling the developers 
what training is necessary or what compen- 
sation is reasonable 


Moose Band 


Social Environment 
- will be problems of adaptation when workers 
enter wage economy for the first time 
- influx of people from the northern reserves 
will place pressure on housing and health ser- 
vices 
Physical Environment 
- land is the main issue, sacred to native 
people 


Northern Lights Secondary School 


Education - native students are taking a greater interest 
in higher education than formerly 
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The agenda for the next meeting was set for October 1980 to dis- 
cuss the socio-economic baseline inventory. However, that meeting was 
cancelled to allow Ontario Hydro more time to consider issues and con- 
cerns that had been raised by the Committee but not addressed in the 
report. In November, the Committee met again to review the findings of 
the Phase II environmental studies and a summary on acid rain. 


The last meeting, on March 25, 1981, was for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the preliminary results of the social impact assessment. Once 
more problems ensued. When comments on the previous meeting's notes 
were requested, the member representing the Moose Band read a statement 
prepared by him and the member for the Moosonee Metis and Non-Status 
Association in resigning from the Committee on the basis that they 
would not, 


",..be utilized as rubber stampers and _ token 
representatives to justify -the immediate 
preferences of the proponents to the Onakawana 
and Hydro development scheme in this 
decision-making process."24 


Their specific complaints were that the cultural background of native 
people had not been acknowledged as a concern, the native members’ 
views had not been seriously considered, questions asked had received 
no response or vague response, members were shown lack of respect hy 
being termed radicals, native members’ comments had been misreported, 
members were not given adequate time to examine reports prior to meet- 
ings but had to rely on summaries prepared by the proponents, and the 
public had been misled into believing that the NMLC and SMLC shared the 
same concerns. After the statement was read, the two members withdrew 
from the table but stayed as observers and one continued to participate 
in discussions on the preliminary results of the social impact assess- 
ment. 


Towards the end of the meeting, the Moose Band representative read 
another statement reported to have been compiled by the Tribal Chiefs’ 
Council and Grand Council Treaty #9. Its main points were that the 
James Bay people: 


1. Reject all studies done to date on resource developments ; 
2. Demand a moratorium on all such projects; 
3. Demand that the Government of Ontario: 
a) provide funds to native people to allow them to study the 


effects and impacts of resource developments on native 
people; 
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b) hold information seminars on the pros and cons of such 
developments ; 


c) establish a permanent body to liaise with native people 
and to monitor Government and corporate actions. 


It was suggested that Ontario Hydro meet with the Tribal Chiefs' Coun- 
cil, Treaty #9 and the NMLC; Ontario Hydro agreed to consider such a 
meeting but did not commit itself to doing so. 


On May 4, 1981, Ontario Hydro corresponded with the members who 
had resigned, defending its position: 


“In your position paper, you raised a number of 
points that I would like to address. Your 
assertion that Hydro does not acknowledge the 
concerns of the Native population, is not sup- 
ported by our actions in this program. We had 
seven Native representatives on our Liaison 
Committees, and we also tried unsuccessfully to 
meet with the Tribal Chiefs to identify any ad- 
ditional concerns that they may have had regar- 
ding the study. 


“Due to time constraints, there was often no op- 
portunity to review materials prior to committ- 
ee meetings. This was unfortunate, and is not 
Our normal procedure. The exception was the 
report on the Native Peoples Inventory, which 
was distributed three weeks prior to the June 
1980 meeting at which it was reviewed. Local 
representatives have not provided comments on 
that report to date. Comments on the report 
were received by RCNE. 


"I agree with you that the two committees did 
have differing concerns. Minutes from each 
committee meeting were circulated to members of 
both committees to ensure each had access to 
the other's views. 


"We are sorry you were dissatisfied with the 
minutes. Through agreement with the committ- 
ees, minutes were kept instead of transcripts 
because, in our experience, transcripts are too 
time consuming for people to read. It is our 
practice to begin each and every committee 
meeting reviewing the minutes of the previous 
meeting to ensure that all committee members 
have an opportunity to alter any part that may 
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misrepresent their position, or to add anything 
that may have been omitted. There certainly 
was no attempt to misrepresent anyone's views, 
and it was the responsibility of committee mem- 
bers to ensure, through this review process, 
that they are not misrepresented. 


"Questions asked by committee members were an- 
swered on all occasions when answers’ were 
available. Some answers were not available at 
the time questions were first raised, but there 
was no intention of avoiding or ignoring 
questions." 44 


On June 3, 1981, Ontario Hydro received a letter from Grand 
Council Treaty #9 which stated, 


“Grand Council Treaty #9 has always supported 
and upheld the principle that Native people 
must be given the opportunity to participate in 
the planning of their lifestyle at the highest 
possible levels and not relegated to an ad-hoc 
committee level. Therefore, the council sup- 
ports the position and action taken by the two 
Native representatives in their withdrawal from 
the Northern Committee. 


"Our Chiefs, Elders and other Native leaders in 
the various groups they represent, must be giv- 
en the type of respect and representation 
accorded to Cabinet and other Deputy Ministers 
within this country. On March 24, 1981, the 
James Bay Chiefs met with me and members of my 
staff to discuss various issues relating to the 
James Bay area. The Chiefs supported a propos- 
al submitted by Treaty #9 to secure and estab- 
lish a viable forum whereby the Native people 
in the James Bay area can voice their concerns 
On resource development issues that will affect 
their future life-style. 


"Discussions and negotiations are currently un- 
derway to pursue this mandate and, until then, 
the Grand Council will not be in a position to 
participate in future meetings relating to the 
Onakawana Development :Corporation."9 


There were no further meetings of the NMLC. 
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Committee Views of the Process 


Although the Citizens' Committee members generally appeared to be 
satisfied with their involvement in the environmental assessment pro- 
cess, a number of criticisms were made. 


1. Interest in participation declined, with attendance at the 
last meeting only 12, less than half of that at the first. 


2. The Town of Cochrane sent representatives to only three of the 
meetings, the City of Timmins none. It was feared that 
strenuous municipal objection at a later date might nullify 
the decision reached by the Committee. 


3. Ontario Hydro's information was complex and difficult to un- 
derstand. Could it be simplified? 


4. <A trip to the site would have been informative. 


5. A combined meeting of the different committees looking into 
separate aspects of the Onakawana project should have been ar- 
ranged. 


6. Committee members, earlier in the process, should have been 
allowed to meet and discuss without Ontario Hydro personnel 
present but available for clarification or explanation. 


Not surprisingly though, the general feeling was one of accomp- 
lishment. The Committee had been assigned a specific task, analysed 
and evaluated complex environmental factors, made a firm recommendation 
on the route the transmission line should take and, perhaps most impor- 
tant, had its recommendation confirmed by the Ontario Hydro study 
team. 


While the workings of the Citizens' Committee left both the mem- 
bers and Ontario Hydro satisfied with the results, the workings of the 
MLC's particularly the NMLC did not. What were the reasons? One an- 
swer is that unmet expectations caused disillusionment and frustration 
that hampered the proceedings. 


Information-sharing proved to be problematic with unmet expecta- 
tions on both sides. Committee members complained that background ma- 
terial was overwhelmingly voluminous and technical. It could neither 
be readily absorbed nor easily translated into concepts that the parent 
groups could understand. When Ontario Hydro prepared summaries, they 
were perceived, rightly or wrongly, to contain biases which members had 
neither the time nor the skills to refute. Ontario Hydro, for its 
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part, was also disappointed. Personnel were aware that its data, par- 
ticularly for the coastal reserves, were inadequate and had hoped that 
the Committees would be able to help fill in the gaps. However, this 
hope was not met, primarily because the Committees simply did not poss- 
ess the necessary resources of manpower, time, money or _ research 
skills. Ontario Hydro also perceived that Committee members were not 
conveying what they learned at meetings to the larger communities and 
felt obliged to hold Open Houses to disseminate findinas, a job it had 
expected the Committees to fulfill. 


Perhaps the highest expectation on the part of at least some of 
the members had to do with their role in the decision-making process. 
Input can run the gamut, from providing information to refine a deci- 
sion, to actually making the final decision. Comments such as "We are 
going to be one of the major decision-makers on Onakawana" (NMLC, June 
18, 1980) and "Maybe we should just be turning it [the aenerating sta- 
tion] down flat and stick to hydraulics" (SMLC, May 20, 1980) indicate 
that at least some of the Committee members were operating under the 
assumption that decisions were theirs to make. Yet if the role of the 
MLC's is examined, it becomes obvious that their function was to act as 
liaison, exactly what the name stated, in providing Ontario Hydro with 
information about and concerns of the communities of the area and dis- 
seminating what they learned from Ontario Hydro to the parent groups. 


Some of the other members had feared all along that their partici- 
pation would not result in their making decisions. Their fears were 
well-founded: the important decisions were made elsewhere, in this 
case in the boardrooms of Toronto. 


Betas 


THE ENVIRONMENTAL ISSUES AND THE DRAFT ENVIRONMENTAL ASSESSMENT 
THE SOCIAL ENVIRONMENT 
Local Employment 


As far back as 1972 with the report of Task Force Onakawana, pro- 
vision of employment had been seen as one of the prime considerations 
for approving exploitation of the lignite. The Ministry of Natural Re- 
sources’ submission to Cabinet in May 1977 supporting ODL's request for 
a lease had stated that it was imperative that local people be given 
firm assurances that a sianificant portion of the employment opportun- 
ities be open to them. The Ministry of the Environment's Guidelines 
for the Onakawana Development specifically said, 


"The prime objective of this project as stated 
by the Government is to provide local, lonq- 
term one with the least possible ‘adverse 
effects." 


The level of employment in the area had not improved since then 
and one of the prime concerns of committee members was jobs for local 
people, both native and non-native. One resident went so far as to 
Say, 


"The heart of the community wants work. They 
may even ignore acid rain for work, but if 
there is no work, they may not jiaqnore acid 
Gain. Oc 


But there were obstacles to employment of local residents, particu- 
larly native peoples. First, a number of the prospective workers were 
poorly educated, i1] -equipped to seek more than the lowest level jobs. 
Second, many workers lacked the specific skills that would allow them 
to enter the Onakawana workforce. Third, the few who possessed skills 
were often not union members and therefore would find it difficult to 
compete for the more desirable jobs. 


The proponents cannot be held responsible for the paucity of aca- 
demic: background; the reasons are many and varied, including elements 
of cultural and social relevance, aspiration and opportunity. While 
institutions such as the James Bay Education Centre (JBEC) in Moosonee 
and Northern College in Timmins are already offering academic uparad- 
ing courses (Basic Training for Skill Development or BTSD), and local 
residents are taking them, the prospect of employment at a massive 
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development on the doorstep could have provided the impetus for larger 
numbers to seek further education. It would be up to the institutions 
responsible for education (by no means restricted to the schools) to 
ensure that the opportunity created by increased motivation was seized 
and acted upon. And it would be up to the individuals seeking to en- 
ter the industrial work world to prepare themselves. 


For those people who had acquired an academic background, job- 
training programs would have been available through ODL, Ontario 
Hydro, and JBEC and Northern College. ODL had committed itself to em- 
ploying as many local people as possible and planned two kinds of 
training programs to make that feasible. In the structured programs, 
such as for apprentices and equipment operators, classroom experience 
at JBEC and Northern Colleae would be integrated with practical exper- 
jence on the job site. ODL intended to employ a training supervisor 
to co-ordinate the on-the-job and institutional programs, and to con- 
duct the on-site training for equipment operators. The second kind of 
training would be on-the-job experience with no classroom training re- 
quired. 


Ontario Hydro's job training would depend on the phase of work, 
construction or operations. For the construction period, Hydro's con- 
tribution to job training would entail living up to its commitments as 
set out by the written agreement between the Electrical Power System 
Construction Association (EPSCA), of which Ontario Hydro is a member, 
and the Ontario Allied Construction Trades Council. Under the terms 
of the Agreement, Ontario Hydro pays into the individual unions monies 
for apprenticeship and training programs. If Ontario Hydro decided, 
as it has at times in the past, to establish its own training pro- 
grams, they would be funded by reducing contributions to the local 
union by an equivalent amount. 


To ensure that highly skilled people are available for operation 
of a generating station, Ontario Hydro's Thermal Training Department 
conducts a lengthy training program. The minimum qualification for 
entry is grade 12 or its equivalent with an emphasis on mathematics 
and science. A candidate with two to three years' work experience is 
preferred. With minimum entry qualifications the course lasts six 
years; if a trainee has higher qualifications, (for example, as an 
electrician), he may enter the course at the third or fourth year 
level. Ten per cent of instruction is provided at the centralized 
training facilities in Toronto and 90 per cent on the job in an oper- 
ating thermal generating station. A successful applicant from the 
Study area would receive his training elsewhere with no quarantee that 
at the end of training he would be transferred to Onakawana. 


Pere 


At JBEC and Northern College, a number of training courses uncon- 
nected with the Onakawana project but nevertheless providing skills 
that could be marketable there were under way. BJRT (Basic Job Readi- 
ness Training), business and commerce, food preparation, carpenter 
general, heavy duty equipment mechanic, industrial maintenance machin- 
ist, inventory control, masonry, tractor trailer driver and welder 
fitter courses were offered to applicants having BTSD level three, ap- 
proximately equivalent to grade ten. The courses, lasting from six to 
48 weeks, are primarily funded through Canada Manpower. Apprentice- 
ship programs taking two to five years were offered at Northern Col- 
leqe, again unconnected with the Onakawana project but potentially 
valuable for employment there. They included electrician-construction 
and maintenance, heavy duty equipment mechanic, industrial electronic 
controls, and motor vehicle mechanic. 


Programs specific to the Onakawana project could not be offered, 
partly because funding would not be available until project approval 
had been granted and partly because labour force requirement figures 
were not yet ready.* Northern Colleae was aware that it would not be 
able to train dragline operators since it did not have the necessary 
equipment. Both JBEC and Northern College were eager to be involved 
in training programs for the project. 


Committee members were concerned that there would not be enough 
lead-time to emplace training programs that would allow local resi- 
dents first crack at the jobs. With estimates by the proponents that 
construction would begin two years after approval, potential workers 
could not be moved from an untrained level to trained within that time 
period. However, academic upgrading could be pursued and a beqining 
made in specific job areas. With construction slated to last approxi- 
mately seven years and operations another 30, one could expect that a 
significant number of local workers could be trained during the life 
of the project. 


Fears were expressed that even when a worker possessed the neces- 
sary skills for employment, he might still be unable to get a job. 
The MLC's were reminded that when new government buildings were cons- 
tructed in Moosonee, local tradesmen could not be hired as tradesmen 
because they were not union members. ODL saw little difficulty since 
the mine would: not be unionized unless a majority. of the employees 
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* Although detailed information on labour force requirements and mini- 
mum entry level requirements was not included in the draft environ- 
mental assessment, Ontario Hydro released the information to the RCNE 
so that it might be made available to interested persons. See Appen- 
dices L,M,N. 
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wished it and, even then, union status would not be a condition of 
hiring. If the mine were to be unionized, an employee could become a 
member of the union after his probationary period had elapsed. 


Ontario Hydro was in a different situation, bound by strict union 
agreements. EPSCA has a collective agreement valid until 1984 with 
the Ontario Allied Construction Trades Council, consisting of the fol- 
lowing unions: 


International Association of Heat and Frost Insulators and 
Asbestos Workers; 


International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders, 
Blacksmiths, Forgers, and Helpers; 


International Brotherhood of Painters and Allied Trades; 


International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America; 


International Union of Operating Engineers; 

Laborers’ International Union of North America; 

Operative Plasterers’ and Cement Masons; 

International Association of the United States and Canada; and 


United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America. 


EPSCA is directed to notify the Council of all new generating 
station and transmission line (over 50 kV) projects and to convene a 
prejob conference before work commences. At the prejob conference, a 
geographic area from which to draw employees will be established. 
EPSCA will supply the local union office with a description of the 
work to be undertaken and the number of tradesmen and apprentices re- 
quired. Union members resident in the geographic area will be referr- 
ed by the union for employment. If the union is unable to supply suf- 
ficient manpower, the employer may then hire tradesmen and apprentices 
resident within the geographic area who must apply for union member- 
ship within seven days of employment. If manpower needs are still not 
met, tradesmen and apprentices from the nearest available location 
will be hired. 
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The setting of the boundaries of the geographic area is important 
to potential workers because that determines who aets first call for 
the jobs. The geographic area can be very large with hiring halls 
located as far away as Toronto and Thunder Bay (See Appendix 0). 
Thus, rivals for a job would include workers in a large part of the 
province. Ontario Hydro held out the hope that the isolated nature of 
the Onakawana area would act as a deterrent to union members in more 
distant areas, thus opening up opportunities for local residents. 
Deterrence, however, would be greatly influenced by general economic 
conditions. In a climate like the current one where the nation-wide 
unemployment rate as of December 1982 was 12.8 per cent, (28.1 per 
cent for the construction industry), and the reporting of a sianifi- 
cant number of layoffs is an almost nightly occurrence on newscasts, 
deterrence would be a slim thread on which to pin one's hopes. Yet it 
is likely that development of a low-grade fuel such as lignite would 
proceed only in a more buoyant economy, and the hope for distance as a 
deterrent might be more realistic. 


Several suggestions were made as to how local residents might 
best compete for jobs with unionized workers, including quarantees of 
employment to local workers, exclusion of workers from outside the 
area, forming a northern union, and joining an existing union. 


Ontario Hydro personnel replied firmly that no employer anywhere 
guaranteed employment to anyone, including the speaker himself. As to 
excluding workers from outside the area, there were two main issues. 
Unions had attained their rights in hard-fought struagles over the 
years and would not renounce them lightly; if the hiring halls were 
not utilized, the unions would likely stay out on strike until they 
were. Even if the possible repercussions on other Ontario Hydro pro- 
jects under way were ignored, work at Onakawana would not proceed 
Since there would not be enough qualified people to do it. The prin- 
ciple of excluding workers from outside was also discussed, with com- 
munity representatives taking two positions. On one hand, the people 
in the immediate area would be those most affected by the environment- 
al disruption that would ensue and should therefore reap the most ben- 
efit in terms of employment. Opposed to this viewpoint were those who 
felt that in this country citizens have the right to go where they 
wish and that infringement of that right is not acceptable. 


Although formation of a northern union would appear to be a crea- 
tive approach, it would pose major difficulties. Calling a aroup a 
"union" does not guarantee that the existing unions would see it that 
way and respect its authority. Of more immediate relevance in the 
Onakawana situation, EPSCA's collective agreement with the Ontario 
Allied Construction Trades Council explicitly states, 
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"EPSCA recognizes the Council as the exclusive 
bargaining aagency...for employees...engaged in 
all construction industry work performed in the 
Province of Ontario on Ontario Hydro property 
for the bulk power system..."2 


The Council's authority as bargaining agent could, theoretically, 
be overturned but only by application of an employee, whom the Council 
represents, to the Labour Relations Board. The Board would determine 
the wishes of the membership and if more than 50 per cent voted in op- 
position, the bargaining agent and the collective agreement would be 
terminated. Such a scenario appears extremely unlikely. 


Joining an existing union also has inherent difficulties. First, 
most of the local people lack the necessary certification of skill re- 
quired by the construction trades unions. Second, without much in the 
way of past participation in unions, they lack the personal and famil- 
ia] contacts which can ease the way into being accepted. Third, unem- 
ployment in the construction sector is high and unions are not eager to 
add still more competition for the few jobs available to current 
members. 


Is there, then, any way in which local residents might be helped 
to take advantage of job opportunities that open up? Affirmative ac- 
tion programs are being actively sought by the Canada Employment and 
Immigration Commission (CEIC) with a target population of women, the 
physically disabled and native people. If a company indicates inter- 
est, CEIC seeks a commitment from senior management and includes man- 
agement, staff and the relevant union or unions in negotiations. To 
date there has been little success in generating interest in affirm- 
ative action programs for native people. One company that did begin 
planning was Kimberly-Clark of Canada Ltd., at Longlac in January 1981. 
Union agreements regarding selection, trainina and advancement of em- 
ployees would have to be adhered to on the basis of union membership, 
seniority and qualifications. CEIC was requested to survey the number 
of employable native people in the surrounding communities to seek out 
the necessary support services. Unfortunately, the program has been on 
hold since a fire in November 1981 destroyed the pulp mill, disrupting 
pulp and forest product operations. 


The Ontario Government's affirmative action programs are directed 
primarily towards solutions of women's problems in employment. The 
Ontario Manpower Commission intends to include native peoples in its 
work at some future date but has no definite timetable. 
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Other jurisdictions have had more success in implementing local 
employment programs. ne such example is the Surface Lease Aqreement 
entered into between Amok Ltd. and the Government of Saskatchewan in 
1978. The Agreement stipulates that by 1982 50 per cent of the opera- 
tional (but not administrative or professional) staff must be northern 
residents and that they will be distributed throughout the widest pos- 
sible range of job classifications. "Northern resident" is defined as 
a person who has resided in the Saskatchewan Northern Administration 
District, La Ronge, Creighton, or Uranium City for 15 years or half 
his life. In practice this means that 95 per cent of the northern 
residents are native people. Amok Ltd. is directed to take all steps 
necessary to meet the provision including the following: 


a. Preference for northern residents in the placement and ad- 
vancement of employees; 


b. Special recruiting measures; and 


Cc. Special training, counselling and other support. 
Specific measures are spelled out further in the body of the lease: 


1. Filing of a yearly employment plan with the Minister of Min- 
eral Resources to include an analysis of job descriptions to 
ensure that qualifications are job-related, the positions to 
be occupied during the next vear, the number to be filled by 
northern residents, recruitment undertakings to be adopted, 
staff promotions, and training and support measures to be 
undertaken; 


2. A work schedule allowing one week's work followed by one 
week's rest; 


3. Free air transportation for commuting workers between the 
mine site and a minimum of five bases in the Northern Admin- 
istrative District; 


4. A pilot project in at least one northern community to train 
northern residents to qualify them for employment, with the 
community. committed to providing an agreed number of em- 
ployees; 


5. Training programs to include orientation and “technical cour- 
ses to provide such employees or potential employees with the 
basic skills and knowledge required for the proper perform- 
ance of their duties and for promotion to more highly skilled 
positions, better paid positions, or more desirable posi- 
tions, including supervisory positions"; 
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6. Apprenticeship training for those qualified if a journeyman 
is available; 


7. A scholarship fund to northern residents for advanced train- 
ing as tradesmen, technicians, nurses, administrators, etc.; 


8. At least one native-speaking employee to act as liaison with 
senior management and to provide general vocational counsell- 
ing to native employees; 


9. Six-days' notice to provincial and federal aaencies of a new 
or vacant position not filled by promotion of a northern 
resident; 


10. Recruiting personnel to make regular visits to base points in 
the Northern Administrative District; 


11. All contractors hired by Amok to comply with the recruitment 
requirements ; 


12. A Monitoring Committee of three to five members appointed by 
the Minister and including one member nominated by Amok and 
one member nominated by the northern resident employees to 
meet twice a year to review, evaluate and make recommend- 
ations regarding the northern resident employment proaram; 
and 


13. Amok to implement recommendations if they are practical, 
reasonable and consist of a specific act or series of acts. 


Although the mine is not unionized, Section 20 of the Agreement 
Specifies that if a collective bargaining agreement is entered into, 
the terms of the collective bargaining aqreement will prevail if con- 
flict: arises. 


Another section is devoted to company support of local businesses 
with first preference for purchase of goods and services to businesses 
in northern Saskatchewan. Amok is to file an annual report of all 
contracts for goods and services awarded to northern businesses and 
the aggregate value of such contracts. 


Prior to signing the Agreement, Amok had voluntarily undertaken 
initiatives for employment of native people and felt that consequently 
the Agreement only confirmed and specified the company's intentions. 
It shoutd be noted, however, that the provisions for northern employ- 
ment were required for granting of a lease. 
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The Agreement contains provisions that if used in northern Ontar- 
io could well improve opportunities for local employment. It is time 
that developers and governments begin working together to ensure that 
innovative measures are not excluded when development in the remote 
areas of this province is being planned. 


Ontario Hydro did not spell out clearly, either throuah presenta- 
tions to the Citizens’ Committee and the Municipal Liaison Committees 
or in the draft environmental assessment, its recognition that it both 
could and should play an important part in local employment and job 
training. However, the issue was addressed in a background paper pre- 
pared for the environmental assessment recommending several actions to 
be undertaken, among them the following: 


1. A labour supply analysis to determine the qualities of the 
local labour pool and to forecast shortages; 


2. A skills inventory of Moosonee/Moose Factory and the coastal 
communities; 


3. A review of the training programs with respect to local re- 
cruitment, placement at northern generating station sites, 
and skills development of the local labour pool; 


4. Skills training programs to take full advantage of local 
facilities such as JBEC and Northern Colleqe; 


5. Evaluation of the project with a working party of native 
people in a round-table discussion setting; 


6. Appointment of a local resident to act as liaison in Mooson- 
ee/Moose Factory to keep native people fully informed about 
training programs; 


7. Documentation of a project training program showing the dis- 
tribution of federal, provincial and private assistance; 


8. Formation of a co-ordinating committee comprised of Ontario 
Hydro, ODL, and federal and provincial ministries to provide 
adequate lead time for planning; 


9. Involvement of Ontario Hydro, ODL, the various construction 
unions, Canadian Union of Public Employees, the Ministries of 
Labour and of Colleges and Universities, and the Canada Em- 
ployment and Immigration Commission in planning training pro- 
grams; and 


10. Development of additional training programs to avoid local 
labour shortages. 
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These recommendations could not be acted upon because Ontario 
Hydro's participation in the Onakawana project was terminated (and 
might not have been acted upon in any case); nevertheless, they do 
show Hydro's awareness of the need for action on its part. 


Native Concerns 


Although the population of the Cochrane District was described as 
91.4 per cent English or French and 2.1 per cent native Indian in the 
draft environmental assessment, these figures do not describe the three 
communities closest to the site, Moose River Crossing, Moosonee and 
Moose Factory. Using even very conservative calculations, the communi- 
ties, as shown in Table 3, contain a significant number of native 
people. 


TABLE 3 


NATIVE POPULATION OF MOOSONEE, MOOSE FACTORY AND 
MOOSE RIVER CROSSING, 1979 


Communi ty Population | Status Metis or | Total 
1979 Indian Non-status | Native 
Population | Indian | Population 
Population 
Moosonee 1301 | ? | 391 | 391+ (30.1%+) 
Moose Factory 1436 867 388 | 1255 (87.4%) 
Moose River | | | | 
Crossing 90 | | 86 (95.6%) 
| | | 
TOTAL | 2827 | 867+ | 779 | 1732 (61.3+) 


Source: References 1, 12, 21. 


The native people were particularly fearful of the effects of de- 
velopment at Onakawana. While their concerns included those of other 
groups, such as opportunities for local employment, issues with cultur- 
al components also arose. The following comments were typical of re- 
marks made by native people. Native people have relied on the goose 
hunt for generations. Tall stacks, pollution and increased activity 
will affect the bird population. No one knows for sure what the effect 
will be on other game in the James Bay area. Native people entering 
the wage economy will have difficulty adapting to suddenly having larae 
amounts of money. There will be an increase in crime and the possibil- 
ity of sexual harassment of young women by transient workers. Large 
development is new to the area and the native people lack the knowledae 
and experience to understand its consequences. "What it really breaks 
down to is that land is the issue. The land is very sacred to us. If 
we don't drive stakes into our land, we'll lose our land, our culture, 
everything." 
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These concerns were by no means new, having surfaced on many other 
occasions. Native people also questioned the ahility of the Environ- 
mental Assessment Act to deal with issues affecting them closely. Ina 
letter of January 9, 1978, to Grand Council Treaty #9, the Minister of 
the Environment responded in an attempt to allay their fears: 


"In fact, the Act's definition of environment to 
include the social, economic and cultural con- 
ditions that influence the life of man or a 
community ensures that the environmental assess- 
ment of any undertakina affecting the Treaty 9 
area would be required to identify and evaluate 
effects on the Ojibway-Cree people and their 
Way fon liten.l5 


Since the Onakawana site lies within the boundaries of Treaty 9, 
it would be reasonable to expect that an environmental assessment of 
the Onakawana project would examine carefully the effects on native 
people. However, such was not the case. Approximately two pages of a 
37-page section of the draft environmental assessment entitled "predic- 
tion of the socio-economic effects of the undertaking" dealt with na- 
tive people. This scanty apportionment reflects both the general dif- 
ficulty of obtaining information about a large and complex issue such 
as the effects of development on a population with vastly different 
cultural values and history and, more specifically, the poor record of 
native participation in the Onakawana environmental assessment. 


Regional Development 


One of the major reasons behind the push for exploitation of the 
lignite resource was improvement of the economic climate of the north- 
eastern region of Ontario. The Ministry of Natural Resources’ sub- 
mission to Cabinet in 1977 suagested that one reason Onakawana develop- 
ment had not occurred prior to then was that, 


"To date all economic analyses have treated de- 
velopment at Onakawana in isolation. They have 
not taken into account the multiplier effect 
that such a development could have on the econ- 
omy of an underdeveloped region of the Province 
and, indeed for Ontario itself... 


"Additionally, little attention, if any, has 
been given to the real potential for stimulat- 
ing other development in the area. For in- 
stance, there are substantial deposits of other 
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industrial minerals within the same Cretaceous 
Basin which require significant amounts of en- 
ergy for processing, including high grade lime- 
stone for cement, and fireclays and kaolin for 
factory products. And it is quite reasonable 
to suppose that development of Onakawana could 
spark a series of developments throughout the 
area. Also, provided the mineability was pro- 
ven economically sound, the impetus that could 
be generated for further coal exploration and 
development in the Basin by the private sector 
might well be sianificant."22 


Although neither ODL’s lease nor the Ministry of the Environment's 
Guidelines for the Onakawana Development required that regional devel- 
opment be addressed by the proponents, members of the public committees 
were of the opinion that it should, citing the same factors as the Min- 
istry of Natural Resources, and also questioning how benefits and costs 
might be compounded by simul taneous development at the Detour Lake aold 
mine. 


The proponents’ view, however, was that regional development is 
properly a government responsibility, not that of a mining company or 
an electrical utility company; their consideration of regional devel- 
Opment in the draft environmental assessment was limited mainly to the 
project's impact in isolation. While the potential that Onakawana de- 
velopment might have for encouraging exploitation of other minerals was 
mentioned, possible synergistic effects were not examined. Only in re- 
ference to a forecast population influx associated with the Detour Lake 
development was a combined effect intimated. 


Transportation 


In 1975 the Ministry of Transportation and Communications studied 
the feasibility of a Moosonee access road and put further study on hold 
for two reasons: how and where development would occur was unknown, 
and the people of the area were divided in their opinions as to the 
need for or desirability of access. 


During the Onakawana studies three variants on the theme of a road 
to the site were raised. First, a road from Smooth Rock Falls to Onak- 
awana would assist regional development. Second, a road from Moose Ri- 
ver Crossing to the site would allow people from Moose River Crossing 
to commute to work. Third, if a road were to be built, construction 
should begin at Moosonee to allow that area to benefit from the 
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economic advantages of construction. The public was still divided as 
to whether a road should be built, with those in the more southerly 
area expressing their strong desire for a link and native members sta- 
ting their firm opposition. In between were those who favoured a road 
but only if a majority of the people approved. 


Since the Ontario Northland Railway would meet the transportation 
needs of Ontario Hydro and ODL, the proponents decided against pushing 
for road construction and the question of road access remains with the 
provincial Government. 


Other Social Environmental Issues 


A number of other concerns were raised by residents of the area, 
among them the impact of an increased population on communities al- 
ready lacking sufficient services. There were two aspects to this 
concern, first, effects that could be expected from a movement of out- 
side workers into the area, and second, migration of workers from the 
northern reserves into Moosonee, Moose Factory and Moose River Cross- 
ing. The draft environmental assessment considered the effects of a 
population increase on the southern communities of the study area due 
to outside workers. It assumed, however, that outside workers would 
be unlikely to settle in Moosonee or Moose Factory and there was lit- 
tle likelihood of a population increase in these communities due to 
movement from outside the area. A migration from the northern reser- 
ves was dismissed as an area of study with the statement that "Since 
this movement would be internal to the study area, no population in- 
flux was attributed." Thus, while the first facet of the concern was 
addressed in the draft environmental assessment, the potential adverse 
effects of movement within the study area were left unaddressed. 


Concern was expressed by the public about financial relief for 
communities hit by increased costs. While communities could realize 
larger revenues from an increase in population, they could also face 
extra costs for expansion of services and infra-structure. Since the 
development would be situated outside municipal boundaries, ODL's tax- 
es would be paid directly to the province and communities requiring 
assistance would have to approach the province for additional funds. 
Ontario Hydro stated in the draft environmental assessment that it had 
signed agreements with municipalities on other projects in the past to 
relieve costly impacts and that "Community Impact Agreements will be 
negotiated with the affected community if the project goes ahead." 
However, "the affected community" was not specified nor was there any 
indication that more than one community miaht be considered. 
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Local businesses asked to receive some of the benefit to be deri- 
ved from increased purchasing for the project as well as by its employ- 
ees. However, Ontario Hydro held out little prospect of large amounts 
being spent in the local region; the specialized nature of equipment 
needed would tend to limit suppliers to established firms in other 
areas. 


The area to be mined impinges on two traplines and the proponents 
were prepared to offer compensation to the trappers involved. A cash 
compensation would be negotiated with them based on documented returns 
and the future market value of furs not harvested. The draft environ- 
mental assessment stated also that "Trappers affected by project devel- 
opment will be invited to participate in worker training and employment 
programs." The question of whether dollars and retraining are a satis- 
factory form of compensation to people whose entire lifestyle would be 
disrupted was not discussed further, nor was the appropriateness of 
this type of compensation to people lacking both facility with the Eng- 
lish language and prior schooling. 


Potential difficulties around money matters were seen. It was ex- 
pected that a boom atmosphere would prevail with higher costs for food 
and housing. While those finding employment would be able to afford 
increasing prices, people without jobs (for example, those living on 
pensions or welfare payments) would be severely disadvantaged. Workers 
entering the wage economy for the first time were also seen to be fac- 
ing some risk. The sudden possession of relatively large amounts of 
money without an equal gain in the skills of money management could 
lead to problems ranging from increased alcoholism to disruption of the 
extended family. 


Members of the Northern Municipal Liaison Committee had raised the 
possibility of providing power from an Onakawana generating station to 
Moose River Crossing. In 1976, the Ontario Government had announced a 
program to provide Ontario Hydro with capital funds for diesel genera- 
tion or extension of transmission lines to unserviced communities with 
a minimum of 25 year-round customers. In response to an inquiry from 
the Provincial Secretary for Resources Development and not as part of 
the environmental assessment, Ontario Hydro personnel visited Moose 
River Crossing in June of 1980 to determine if the community were elig- 
ible for service under the program, finding 17 residences, one school 
plus a five-room apartment, three commercial buildings owned by the 
ONR, and one summer camp--just short of the required 25 customers. 
Ontario Hydro's conclusion was: 


“Based on our experience to date, it is evident 
that this 25 limit is well below the point at 
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which our involvement becomes economic, rela- 
tive to supply from plants owned and operated 
by the local residents. 


"Regretfully, therefore, we do not plan any fur- 
ther action with regard to electric service at 
Moose River Crossing for the present."38 


The people of Moose River Crossing could, with some justification, 
make a case for being in a different position than other remote north- 
ern communities. As theirs is the closest community to the proposed 
generating station, in sight of the stacks, they might well view them- 
selves as entitled to further consideration. However, the draft envir- 
Onmental assessment did not address provision of electricity to Moose 
River Crossing. 


THE PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT 
Acid Precipitation 


The spectre of acid precipitation resulting from lignite combust- 
ion at an Onakawana generating station was raised by people on both the 
Northern and Southern Municipal Liaison Committees. Because of the in- 
terest expressed, Ontario Hydro addressed the issue directly at meet- 
ings in the fall of 1980 with a fact sheet prepared by the Ministry of 
the Environment and an overview of studies undertaken by Hydro in con- 
juntion with the Onakawana development. Ontario Hydro's studies were 
reported as including: 


"1. On site baseline environmental data collec- 
tion such as wind, temperature, ambient air 


quality, rainfall chemistry, etc. 


2. Evaluation of sulphur dioxide and nitrogen 
oxide emissions from the proposed station 
to ensure compliance with regulatory stan- 
dards for air quality. 


3. Prediction of the long range dispersion and 
deposition of these emissions and the envi- 
ronmental effects of additional acid load- 
ings due to deposition on sensitive recep- 
tor areas. 


4. Identification of sensitive receptor areas 
that may be affected by acid gas emissions. 
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5. Assessment of alternative emission control 
technologies’ for possjble future more 
stringent requirements." 


Ontario Hydro's comments during public meetings regarding S09 
and NO, emissions indicated that it expected these emissions to be 
relatively insignificant when compared to the background loading from 
other sources. During one meeting in the fall of 1980 it was explained 
that SOp emissions from an Onakawana generating station would be 
about five per cent of Inco's output. Five per cent appears to be a 
relatively minor addition until one recalls that Inco has been describ- 
ed as the world's largest single source of S09. And is the five per 
cent estimate correct? If we examine Hydro's estimates in the draft 
environmental assessment of 85.7 kilotonnes of S09 and 14.5 kilo- 
tonnes of NO, emitted, we see that Onakawana SO) emissions are more 
than five per cent of Inco's. Table 4 shows that Onakawana's S09 
emissions as a percentage of Inco's would be 10.6 per cent and 13.3 
per cent respectively for 1981 and after June 1983 when Inco cutbacks 
would come into effect. 


TABLE 4 


COMPARISON BETWEEN ONAKAWANA'S EXPECTED SO, EMISSIONS AND 
INCO'S 1980 AND ALLOWABLE 1983 SO, EMISSIONS 


Source of Emissions S02 Emissions 


in Kilotonnes 


Onakawana S09 
Emissions as Percentage 
of Inco's 


Projected Annual from 
Onakawana 


Inco, 1980 10.6% 


Allowable Inco, 13.3% 


1983 


Source: Ministry of the Environment and Reference 32. 


And how would emissions from Onakawana compare with Ontario Hy- 
dro's total output now and in the future? Ontario Hydro has been dir- 
ected by the Ministry of the Environment to reduce its emissions: 
SOg from 418 kilotonnes in 1981 to 390 by 1985 and 260 after 1990; 
NO, from 71 kilotonnes in 1981 to 60 by 1985 and 40 after 1990. As 
shown in Table 5 an Onakawana generating station would be contributing 
20.5 per cent, 21.97 per cent and 32.96 per cent of Ontario Hydro's 
1981 S02 emissions and allowable SOo emissions in 1985 and 1990. 
The comparable figures for NO, would be 20.4 per cent, 24.2 and 36.3 
per cent. 
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TABLE 5 


COMPARISON BETWEEN ONAKAWANA'S EXPECTED SO» AND NO, EMISSIONS AND 
ONTARIO HYDRO's EXPECTED 1981 AND ALLOWABLE 1985 


AND 1990 SOj AND NO, EMISSIONS 


Source of 


S09 Emissions 
Emissions 


in Kilotonnes 


Onakawana 
S02 Emissions 
as % of Hydro's 


NO, Emissions 
in Kilotonnes 


Onakawana 
NOx 

Emissions as 
% of Hydro's 


————e 


Projected Annual 
from Onakawana 


Expected Hydro, 20.4% 
1981 
Allowable Hydro, 24.2% 
1985 
Allowable Hydro, 36.3% 


1990 


Source: Ministry of the Environment and Reference 32. 
In Ontario Hydro's overall picture for coal-fired generating sta- 


tions in 1981, Table 6 shows that Onakawana would place third in S09 
emissions and second in NO, emissions. 


TABLE 6 


ONAKAWANA'S EXPECTED SO AND NO, EMISSIONS AND ONTARIO HYDRO'S ESTIMATED 
SO2 AND NO, EMISSIONS FROM COAL-FIRED GENERATING STATIONS, 1981 


Generating S02 Emissions in Kilotonnes | NO, Emissions in Kilotonnes 
Station 1981 Estimates 1981 Estimates 


Nanticoke 181.0 42.0 
Lambton 13:0 
Onakawana 14.5 
Lakeview 12.30 
Thunder Bay Vara 
R. L. Hearn LO 
J. C. Keith iy 
Lennox ty 


Source: Ontario Hydro. 
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The Environmental Protection Act sets out criteria for 84 contam- 
inants, including SO> and NO,, at the point of impingement (POI). 
The Act provides a complex method of calculating the concentration of a 
contaminant at the POI, taking into account the rate and temperature of 
the emission, wind speed and direction, height at which the point of 
emission is located, atmospheric stability, and horizontal and vertical 
dispersion of the contaminant at the POI. Assuming full load opera- 
tion, low quality fuel, no sulphur retention in the ash, and a 220- 
metre stack, maximum POI (6.3 kilometres downwind from the station) 
concentrations predicted were considerably lower than the Ministry of 
the Environment's criteria as seen in Table 7. 


TABLE 7 


COMPARISON OF ONAKAWANA'S EXPECTED SO AND NO, 
CONCENTRATIONS AT THE POINT OF IMPINGEMENT AND ONTARIO 
STANDARDS 


Contaminant | Ontario Criteria Predicted Onakawana Onakawana 
for Concentration | Concentration at Concentration 
at POI POI as % of 
Hal f-Hour Average Hal f-Hour Average Ontario 
(Micrograms/m- ) (Micrograms/m? ) Standard 


Source: References 7, 32. 


Short-term exceedances of the SOs criteria were calculated using 
two models, both indicating potential for exceedances for a one-hour 
averaging period, but details were not provided. To ensure that ef- 
fects on local air quality would be minimized, Ontario Hydro stated 
that further evaluation would be necessary: 


"This may include changes in stack design para- 
meters. An air quality monitoring network will 
be established to monitor local air quality 
throughout the operating life of: the station. 
Additional control measures will be initiated 
if exer enances of air quality criteria are 
measured." 
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Concern had been expressed about the effects of long-range trans- 
port of pollutants since it is the chemical reaction occurring over 
time and in the presence of sunlight that converts S09 and NO, into 
acidic compounds. It was Ontario Hydro's contention that the major 
source of SOg in Ontario is from industrial areas of the United Sta- 
tes and that an increase arising from an Onakawana generating station 
would be insignificant. As well, since the power produced at Onakawana 
would reduce the necessity for generation at other stations in the 
south, acid depositions in southern areas could be expected to decrease 
slightly. Northern regions could expect an increase of less than 10 
per cent. 


Sensitivity to acidification of lakes depends on their buffering 
Capacity as determined by size, depth, turnover rate, and geology of 
the watershed, and existing alkilinity or acidity. The draft environ- 
mental assessment projected increased acid loadings due to an Onakawana 
generating station on sensitive or potentially sensitive areas in the 
Algoma, Timiskaming and Laurentian areas, concluding that, “the opera- 
tion of the Onakawana generating station is not expected to cause a 
significant increase in the rate of acidification of lakes in the study 
area." Sensitive receptor areas shown on a map in the draft environ- 
mental assessment, however, were not clearly identified as to location; 
those in the northern Algoma region appeared to be close to Lake Abi- 
tibi, east of Lake Nipigon and somewhere south of Kapuskasing. Lakes 
in the Hudson and James Bay Lowlands were described as having "a rela- 
tively high buffering capacity due to the calcareous nature of the 
soils in that area. However, information on lake chemistry in the low- 
lands and northern portion of Ontario and Quebec is very limited". It 
must be noted that northern Quebec, which is downwind from Onakawana, 
lies within the Canadian Shield and not in the Lowlands and is there- 
fore more at risk from acid deposition. 


The draft environmental assessment presented a table depicting the 
relative sensitivity of agricultural crops (of which there are none in 
the Onakawana area) and trees to S09. Unfortunately, the trees lis- 
ted included many not found in the study area (e.g., Douglas fir, red 
oak, sugar maple) and excluded all but a few that are, trembling aspen 
and white birch (sensitive), balsam fir (intermediate), and balsam pop- 
lar and white spruce (resistant). The most notable exclusion from the 
table was black spruce, although the text said: "White spruce (and 
probably black spruce) are considered resistant." 


Although Ontario Hydro is of the opinion that a need for removal 
of SOo from emissions has not been established and has not included 
scrubbers in its plans, it has investigated alternative methods should 
retrofitting be required. The best developed and most economical tech- 
nology is the limestone wet scrubbing process in which the flue gas is 
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washed with limestone slurry, SOg combines with the limestone to pro- 
duce calcium sulphate and/or sulphate precipitates, and reaction pro- 
ducts are disposed of as waste. Two problems arise with this process, 
the source of limestone and the disposal of waste. Limestone is avail- 
able at three locations within 55 kilometres of the site, two of them 
on the railway. Waste produced would be approximately 360,000 tonnes 
per year, about half the quantity of ash produced. After processing, 
it could be disposed of as backfill with the ash or built up to form a 
gypsum stack. The limestone wet scrubbing process would be expected to 
have a maximum SO9 removal efficiency of about 90 per cent. Lime 
spray drying uses atomized lime slurry in which S09 is absorbed and 
heat from the stack evaporates the water. Dry reaction products are 
removed with the fly ash by electrostatic precipitators. This method 
has not yet been proven commercially. With furnace injection of lime- 
stone, limestone is mixed with the fuel before it is fed into the fur- 
nace. SQ> combines with the limestone to form solid calcium sulphate 
which can be removed with the electrostatic precipitators. This method 
has shown promise in Germany but would require further testing before 
its usefulness at Onakawana could be demonstrated. 


To lower NO, emissions, the proposed boiler at Onakawana would 
use a tangential fuel injection system which is a low NO, producer. 
As well, the high moisture content of the lignite, low flame tempera- 
tures and flue gas recirculation would contribute to reduced NO, emi- 
ssions. New burners are being developed which may produce NO, emiss- 
ions below current levels; however, these would not necessarily be 
used at Onakawana. 


Ontario Hydro stated that alternatives, including atmospheric emi- 
ssion controls, might undergo further analysis and that "Any such re- 
vision will be reviewed in detail with the Ministry of the Environment 
before the design is finalized". 


Water 


The water resources of the area were thought to be at risk from 
sources other than the stack emissions of the generating station. The 
Onakawana River and Medicine Creek, lying over the lignite reserves as 
they do, would have to be diverted to provide access to the coal with- 
out fear of flooding the mine. The Onakawana River would be diverted 
south of the mine site into tthe Abitibi River, 23 kilometres above 
their present confluence. Medicine Creek would be re-routed around the 
nee perimeter of the site, emptying eventually into the Onaka- 
wana River. 


ODL gave its reasons for making these diversions permanent in the draft 
environmental assessment: 
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the cost of re-connecting the Onakawana River 
will be substantial 


- the addition of Onakawana River discharge to 
that from Medicine Creek and the mine site 
into the downstream channel of the Onakawana 
River, would be greater than pre-mining 
flows; and would thereby increase erosion 
potential and decrease water quality 


- a significant, but presently unpredictable, 
amount of channel erosion and sedimentation 
can be expected to result from construction 
and initial utilization of a new channel of 
the length necessary to re-connect the Onaka- 
wana River 


- the effects of failure (on an indefinite time 
scale) of the diversion drop structure are 
considered massive and unacceptable, but the 
risk of failure in the near term (period of 
operation) is negligible since periodic in- 
spection and maintenance will identify and 
remedy potential effects. The risk of fail- 
ure in the long term would also be negligible 
if periodic inspection and maintenance were 
carried out. However, since the proponent 
will ultimately abandon the site, inspection 
and maintenance can only be guaranteed by the 
Government of Ontario, who must determine the 
provisions or bonds to be provided to them by 
the proponent."32 


Although fish habitat in the two water courses is relatively poor, con- 
Sideration was given to construction of a passage for fish through the 
diversion channel. The canoe route on the Onakawana River would be 
disturbed, requiring a portage to the Abitibi River. 


Water pollution could occur by two means, through chemical runoff 
from the mines and through heating of the water used for cooling the 
generating station. Surface runoff, muskeg drainage and mine pit 
drainage would be collected in a series of drainage and interceptor 
ditches. From there they would enter one of three settling ponds, re- 
maining for a minimum of one to two weeks prior to release into the 
natural waterways. Since muskeg drainage water is similar to samples 
from Medicine Creek (slightly higher in sulphate, considerably higher 
in suspended solids), no problem was foreseen in treating surface run- 
off and muskeg drainage this way. Mine pit drainage would be tested 
and treated if necessary before release into the waterways. 
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The Abitibi River would be used in one of two fashions to cool the 
turbines of the generating station. Plan 1 calls for a cooling pond 
with a depth of 4 metres, a volume of 18,000,000 cubic metres and a 
surface area of 450 ha, which should be sufficient to maintain a temp- 
erature of 30°C in summer and 10°C in winter through evaporation. Ex- 
change with Abitibi River water would take place both during blowdown 
and the makeup of water losses from evaporation. Maximum blowdown 
would be .25 m3/s and maximum makeup (in July) would be .845 m3/s. 
This would be a small proportion of the river water since the average 
daily flow of the Abitibi River (as measured between 1959 and 1979) 
ranged between 85 m3/s in Auqust and December and 650 m3/s in June. 
July's average daily flow was 280 m3/s. The extreme minimum daily 
flow was 20 m3/s. 


An alternative method is. once-through cooling using the Abitibi 
River; water is taken from the river, passed through the cooling sys- 
tem and then is returned to the river. This method is less desirable 
since it would interfere with hydraulic generation at Otter Rapids, 50 
kilometres upstream, and possibly with a potential development at 
Blacksmith Rapids. However, Ontario Hydro has said 


",..it is important to note here that once- 
through cooling alternatives using the Abitibi 
River cannot be eliminated for technical or 
environmental reasons at this time."32 


If the once-through cooling system were to be used, flow extraction 
would be limited to 15 per cent of the river flow and river temperature 
rise limited to 2°C. 


Wildlife 


It was feared that the noise and activity of the development would 
frighten away animals important as furbearers or food source. The pro- 
ponents felt that because of the relatively sparse population of wild- 
life in the area, no great impact would be felt. Further, they expect- 
ed that the increased amount of open water and more varied terrain to 
be expected after reclamation would enhance the habitat and lead to its 
greater utilization. As noted earlier, compensation would be consid- 
ered for trappers affected by the development. 


The effects of development on Sandhill cranes and wild geese were 
specifically mentioned. Sandhill cranes, thought by some residents to 
be an endangered species, were estimated at 69 breeding pairs in the 
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1000 square kilometres around Onakawana. The cranes are not on the en- 
dangered list but because of range contractions throughout North Amer- 
ica are considered to be potentially sensitive to mining development. 
Geese do not nest in the area but do migrate through it, and it was 
feared that tall structures could cause them harm. Ontario Hydro re- 
ported that the installation of strobe lights elsewhere has worked well 
in preventing death to birds and could be expected to do the same at 
Onakawana. 


Reclamation 


Cognizant of the great amount of damage to the land caused by 
Strip mining, people wanted reassurance that procedures would be taken 
to return the land to as usable a condition as possible. ODL appeared 
to take its responsibilities for reclamation seriously, first consider- 
ing what a reasonable goal would be. The company identified two main 
objectives: wildlife, waterfowl and aquatic habitat development and 
recreational development for boating, canoeing and camping. 


To achieve these goals, reclamation was to be an ongoing process 
beginning in the early stages of development. The overburden was to be 
Stripped and placed in spoil piles prior to excavation of the lignite. 
After mining of a section was completed, the trenches would be back- 
filled with ash from the generating station and stored overburden. 
Spoil piles would be bulldozed to a slope of 10° or less and contoured 
to provide gently rolling land. The end pits, two in the Main field 
and one in the East field, would form deep lakes receiving water from 
Medicine Creek and emptying into the Onakawana River. Shallow lakes 
and ponds would be expected to form an interconnected series in the 
valleys created by excavation and spoil pile levelling. Revegetation 
would occur in two phases: in the short term, grasses and legumes 
would be planted to provide rapid cover; after mining was completed, 
native shrubs and trees would be used to establish permanent cover. 
The draft environmental assessment did not specify how much of the 
revegetation would be achieved through agricultural methods and how 
much through natural regrowth. 


Pesticides 


Questions had been asked about herbicides used by Ontario Hydro 
and their effect on the environment. During one meeting, Ontario Hydro 
stated that it was no longer using 2,4,5-T or 2,4,5-TP and agreed to 
prepare a statement on pesticide policies; however, this statement was 
not prepared. In the draft environmental assessment, Ontario Hydro 
stated, 
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"In its land management programs, Hydro uses 
the following types of pesticides: insect- 
icides, fungicides and herbicides. Pesticides 
used are registered and applied in accordance 
with controls imposed by federal and provincial 
legislation and by Hydro itself."32 


and further, 


"The use of herbicides in vegetation control 
does not have any known long term effects on 
fish and wildlife."32 


There was no further discussion of the use or effects of pesticides. 
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THE DECISIONS AND THEIR AFTERMATH 
THE ENVIRONMENTAL DECISION 


More than two years after beginning studies on the environment and 
the effects that could be anticipated to accrue from development of the 
Onakawana lignite, ODL and Ontario Hydro completed their draft environ- 
mental assessment in August 1981. The conclusion: 


"...the proposed undertaking will satisfy in a 
highly acceptable manner the project purpose; 
it will contribute to the provincial goals of 
increased energy security and self-sufficiency 
and to the increased development of north- 
eastern Ontario. 


"With the proposed environmental control and 

protection measures incorporated in the project 
design, residual environmental effects will be 
minimized and acceptably small in comparison to 
the benefits of the project. Hence, it is re- 
commended that this development be approved 
under the provisions of the Environmental 
Assessment Act."32 


Would the people most affected by the development have agreed? 
On the basis of resolution of the issues as reported in the draft en- 
vironmental assessment, probably not. But had the environmental asses- 
sment process proceeded further, three events affecting the adequacy of 
the draft environmental assessment would likely have occurred. First, 
the final environmental assessment document would probably have been 
expanded with appendices used to clarify general statements. Second, 
the proponents would have submitted the environmental assessment to the 
Ministry of the Environment where a government review by experts could 
have highlighted shortcomings and made recommendations for improvement. 
Third, Ontario Hydro and ODL would most probably have requested a hear- 
ing before the Environmental Assessment Board to seek approval for the 
project. With legislation providing the opportunity for public partic- 
ipation at a hearing, it could be expected that the issues would sur- 
face again. Public demand might have helped ensure that terms or con- 
ditions such as the installation of scrubbers, further research into 
labour conditions or details of. job-training programs would become part 
of the approval. 


However, the environmental decision was not the final one. — The 
draft environmental assessment had not included economic feasibility 
considerations and another decision was forthcoming based on them. 
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THE ECONOMIC DECISION 


Reaffirming what it had said as early as 1975, Ontario Hydro an- 
nounced on January 20, 1982 that it would not be proceeding with devel- 
opment at Onakawana, 


“Ontario Hydro will not build a_ generating 
station on the Onakawana lignite fields because 
the cost of the development is too high to 
warrant going ahead....The project would 
probably be environmentally acceptable but it 
just cannot compare economically with the 
alternatives....Taking all costs into account, 
the lignite fuelled station would be much more 
expensive than hydro-electric or nuclear 
generation. "48 


ODL interpreted the economic findings differently, concluding that 
the project was economically feasible. Its disaqreement with Ontario 
Hydro's interpretation of costs, however, did not change Ontario Hy- 
dro's decision. Submission of the environmental assessment to the Min- 
istry of the Environment, review by Government, a hearing before the 
Environmental Assessment Board, and the opportunity for further public 
participation were not to take place. 


THE AFTERMATH 


ODL was gravely disappointed by Ontario Hydro's decision to term- 
inate its connection with the Onakawana project. After sinking siqni- 
ficant amounts of time, energy and money into studies, ODL was left 
with a lease containing a seven-year production provision and no avail- 
able markets. On January 25, 1982, the Minister of Natural Resources 
Stated that he was prepared to extend the production provision period 
of the lease by three years. In March, as ODL was preparing to close 
its Ontario office and return to Calgary, a representative stated the 
company definitely remained interested in mining the lignite if someone 
could be found to buy it, possibly either in briquetted form or conver- 
ted to methanol. However, ODL felt that since the company did not con- 
trol the factors which would make development economic, it could not 
proceed on its own. 


On January 20, 1982, the Minister of Energy responded to Ontario 
Hydro's decision to withdraw from the Onakawana Project: 


"It is the government's intention to encourage 
the economic use of the province's indigenous 
energy resources and to continue our efforts 
in evaluating opportunities for lignite and 
peat development. A number of interesting pro- 
posals are being reviewed now on the conversion 
of lignite to synthetic liquid fuels."13 


Peon 


In June, the Ministry of Energy, the Ontario Energy Corporation 
(OEC), Canada Energy Mines and Resources, and ODL called jointly for 
proposals from consultants to examine conversion by liquefaction of 
lignite, peat and wood. In December 1982, consultants to examine 
conversion by aqasification were sought. No site for a_ future 
processing plant if conversion is found to be technologically and 
economically feasible has been discussed, but a site in the area would 
receive close consideration. Also in December, the Ministry of Eneray 
confirmed that ODL had agreed to carry out a market survey to determine 
the demand for lignite as a substitute heating fuel to replace coal, 
0i1, natural gas and possibly wood. 


Exploration for lignite in the James Bay Lowlands continues with 
the OEC and Lignasco Resources Ltd. holding exploratory licences of oc- 
cupation to large areas. Lignasco, with a licence for 35,000 ha, has 
inferred that its Adam Creek area (approximately 60 kilometres south- 
east of Onakawana) may contain as much as 132 megatonnes of lignite. 
In-situ conversion of lignite to pipeline quality gas is being examined 
as a possibility. The OEC, with 365,000 ha under licence, has not es- 
timated the extent of its reserves but has described its 1981 explora- 
tion season as "technically successful" with significant occurrence of 
lignite in one of 12 holes drilled. The OEC is exploring two possible 
uses of the lignite, conversion to synthetic fuel such as methanol, and 
pelletizing to supply local industry. End use would depend on how ex- 
tensive the deposits are; reserves of 400 to 500 megatonnes would be 
required for economic conversion to synthetic liquid fuel. 


If extensive deposits of lignite are found elsewhere than at Ona- 
kawana, it is likely that development will occur at some time in the 
future. It is also likely that the Onakawana lignite will be included 
in development. 
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ONAKAWANA AND THE ENVIRONMENTAL ASSESSMENT PROCESS 
ENVIRONMENTAL ASSESSMENT AS A BASIS FOR DECISION-MAKING 


How well did the environmental assessment process work in the case 
of Onakawana? Although it was truncated, never reaching the stage of 
submission to the Minister of the Environment, a number of problems in 
following the process became apparent. Perhaps the most important of 
these was failing to use the environmental assessment as a basis for 
the final decision. 


The Environmental Assessment Act was not intended as a narrow en- 
vironmental protection statute but had broader objectives. One of the 
objectives was described by a senior official of the Ministry of the 
Environment: 


",..what this Act endeavours to do is to place 

before the decision-makers all of the inform- 
ation, not just the environmental concerns in a 
narrow sense, but all of the information that 
they need to decide whether an undertaking, or 
one of its alternatives, is to get a "go" or a 
"no go" decision."18 


Thus, the environmental assessment process was designed as a decision- 
making tool to give those considering development and those responsible 
for approval adequate information on which to base their decisions. 
Deliberations were meant to include the broad range of environmental 
factors and not just the economic and technical factors as had been the 
norm in the past. However, that does not mean to say that economic and 
technical factors were to be excluded; obviously they must continue to 
play a significant part in any planning process. 


Since the draft environmental assessment (without consideration of 
economic cost and feasibility factors} concluded that the proposed un- 
dertaking was environmentally acceptable and recommended its approval 
under the provisions of the Act, on what was Ontario Hydro’s no-go de- 
cision based? To find the answer, one must look at a separate paper 
prepared by Ontario Hydro without input from ODL or the public, the 
Project Assessment Report which documented the findings of economic 


and technical studies including: 


1. An engineering cost assessment comparing the costs of develop- 
ing Onakawana to the costs of alternative nuclear and coal- 
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fuelled generation and to the costs of developing unused hy- 
dro-electrical potential in northern Ontario; 


2. A socio-economic evaluation of the four alternatives; 


3. A review of recent environmental studies on each type of al- 
ternative; and 


4. Discussion of alternative methods of financing an Onakawana 
generating station. 


Untario Hydro estimated that the capital cost of an Onakawana qen- 
erating station, including flue gas desulphurization equipment (scrub- 
bers), would amount to $4 billion; the capital cost for related trans- 
mission facilities would be $590 million, for a total capital cost of 
$4,590,000,000 (1995$). The lifetime costs of Onakawana were compared 
to those of equivalent megawattaqge portions of a bituminous coal-fuelled 
station and a new Candu nuclear station, and to new hydro-electric 
developments in northern Ontario. The results are shown in Table 8 


TABLE 8 


LIFETIME COSTS OF AN ONAKAWANA GENERATING STATION, A CANDU NUCLEAR 
STATION, A BITUMINOUS COAL-FUELLED STATION AND HYDRO-ELECTRIC 
GENERATION 


Increased Cost 
of Onakawana 


Lifetime Cost 
in 1995$ 
$ Billions 


Power Source 


Onakawana 
(3 x 375 MW) 


(4 x 850 MW) 9.2 2.9 ( 32%) 
Bituminous coal-fuelled 
(4 x 500 MW) Bae 6.9 (133%) 


8.5 (236%) 


Candu nuclear : 
Hydro-electric generation 3.6 | 


Source: Ontario Hydro. 


The socio-economic evaluation of Onakawana and the other altern- 
atives concluded that an Onakawana generating station would be the most 
costly from a provincial perspective and would not produce the greatest 
overall benefit for the people of Ontario. 
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The environmental aspects of an Onakawana generating station were 
compared to those of two of the alternatives. The findings indicated 
that on environmental grounds Onakawana would be preferable to a bitum- 
inous coal-fuelled station but a preference could not be made between 
Onakawana and a nuclear station. Because work on new hydro-electric 
generation in northern Ontario is in its early stages, a comparison 
would be premature. 


Three financing alternatives were considered: traditional Ontario 
Hydro financing with Ontario Hydro as owner-operator; financing by in- 
volving a consortium of companies including Ontario Hydro with Ontario 
Hydro as partial owner and operator; and government financing with 
Ontario Hydro purchasing the power. A detailed analysis was not under- 
taken since other forms of supplying eneray were considered to be less 
costly. 


The Project Assessment Report is the document on which Ontario 
Hydro's Board of Directors made its decision not to proceed with the 
project. The question arises as to why the co-proponents prepared a 
draft environmental assessment jointly and made their economic evalua- 
tions separately. The answer appears to lie in the dissimilar goals 
and motives of the two parties which worked against coming to the same 
economic conclusion. Ontario Hydro is an electrical utility corpora- 
tion whose stated mandate is: 


",..to provide a reliable supply of electric 
power energy to the people of Ontario at the 
lowest feasible cost consistent with employee 
and public safety, taking into account the 
social, environmental and economic aspirations 
of the people of Ontario."36 


It had long been of the opinion that building a generating station at 
Onakawana would not meet its needs, and it interpreted the economic 
studies as supporting that opinion. ODL, on the other hand, is a pri- 
vate mining firm whose goal, like that of all business and industry, is 
to maximize profits. In order to do sc, it would have to mine the lia- 
nite and sell it. Obviously, a generatina station at the mine site 
would fill ODL*s needs admirably. 


While the co-proponents could co-operate in doing environmental 
studies, evaluating probable effects and designing mitiaqation measures, 
they could not agree on the economics. Ontario Hydro concluded that 
the Onakawana project was less economically feasible than alternatives 
elsewhere; ODL bitterly concluded that Ontario Hydro's interpretation 
was wrong. 
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Although Ontario Hydro studies supporting the conclusions were 
carried out at the same time as the environmental assessment process, 
their findings were excluded from the draft environmental assessment. 
The separation illustrates an important conceptual point: environmen- 
tal assessment was perceived as a process apart from the "real" (eco- 
nomic) business of decision-making. 


PURPOSE OF THE UNDERTAKING 


The Environmental Assessment Act requires that an environmental 
assessment shall contain a description of the purpose of the undertak- 
ing. The purpose is meant to be a statement of objectives couched in 
general terms so as not to unduly restrict potential options. In the 
case of the Onakawana project, the purpose as described in the draft 
environmental assessment was partially specific ("to develop an indi- 
genous eneray resource described as the Onakawana lianite deposit"), 
and partially general ("in order to: increase provincial energy secur- 
ity and self sufficiency; and contribute to the promotion of regional 
development"). 


A more general statement of purpose in this case would omit the refer- 
ence to the Onakawana lignite deposit, leaving the way open for consid- 
eration of other methods of power generation such as a nuclear qgenerat- 
ing station, hydraulic development or combustion of biomass and waste. 
However, it would be unreasonable to expect ODL to enter into studies 
which could lead to its being cut out of the picture and left with an 
unmarketable resource. In that sense, the reference to lignite would 
appear to be a reasonable modification of the principle of generality. 


ALTERNATIVES TO THE UNDERTAKING 


Given that provincial energy security and self-sufficiency should 
be increased and regional development should be promoted through devel - 
Opment of the Onakawana lignite deposit, how would development occur? 
What would the undertaking be? The "undertaking" is meant to arise out 
of the study process and to be the preferred alternative chosen from 
among several; it is not meant to be decided upon before the process 
begins, with other options examined as an after-thought. In the draft 
environmental assessment four alternative means of developing the re- 
source were considered: first, transport of raw lignite to market; 
second, beneficiation and transport of dried, briquetted lignite; 
third, liquefaction or gasification of lignite and transport; and 
fourth, generation of electricity at a thermal power plant. 


The shipping out of raw or briquetted lignite was deemed to be 
neither economic nor consistent with optimum exploitation of the energy 
resource. Liquefaction or gasification, most probably to methanol, was 
rejected as premature owing to “as yet unproven markets and pioneering- 
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state conversion technologies’. The alternative of doing nothing was 
not considered even though that was the eventual outcome. That left 
the mine and the thermal power plant with its associated transmission 
facilities as the undertaking. 


The draft environmental assessment described the environmental ef- 
fects of and possible mitigation measures for the undertaking, but it 
did not do so, as specifically required by the Act, for the other al- 
ternatives. While Ontario Hydro might say that it would have no part 
in development occurring under one of the alternative forms and, there- 
fore, should not be expected to pay close attention to them, two fac- 
tors would argue against such a statement. First, the Ministry of the 
Environment addressed the issue in its General Guidelines: 


"The question arises as to how far afield the 
proponent should go in his search for and anal- 
ysis of alternatives; this will depend on the 
nature and responsibilities of the proponent 
and the context of the proposed undertaking. 
In the course of the study, an alternative may 
be identified which appears viable, yet is not 
within the proponent’s sphere of responsibility 
or capability. For instance, one government 
agency may find that the mandate for carrying 
out that particular alternative would lie with 
another agency or level of government. In such 
circumstances, it would be reasonable to expect 
the proponent government agency to seriously 
consider that alternative in its environmental 
study."16 


Second, Ontario Hydro was not acting alone; ODL was also a proponent 
and could expect to be part of development through other means than a 
generating station. 


Considering that Ontario Hydro was specifically directed by the 
Premier to study a power plant, it is not surprising that the generat- 
ing station should be looked at to the virtual exclusion of the other 
alternatives. Yet, considering the actions of the Government to pursue 
studies into lignite exploitation after Ontario Hydro announced that it 
would not proceed with the project, it appears that the other 
alternatives received unduly short shrift. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE ENVIRONMENT 


Information about northern communities and the people who live in 
them is difficult to come by. Although various government bodies have 
amassed bits and pieces of data, and many data are available for the 
large administrative areas, there is no comprehensive body of inform- 
ation at the local level. Needless to say, attempting to analyze the 
potential impact of a development becomes problematic when the baseline 
is inadequate. 


The description of the socio-economic environment of the Onakawana 
area in the draft environmental assessment was based on a report that 
did not allow a clear picture to be drawn of the communities and the 
people living in them. As noted earlier, many of the data were out- 
dated or, in some cases, not available. Aggregating the data at the 
district level tended to submerge the characteristics of the smaller 
communities. Ontario Hydro was aware that its data base was deficient 
and had hoped that its committees could fill in the gaps--a hope left 
unmet because the committees did not have the resources to do so. 


Whose responsibility should it be to see that information is coll- 
ected? In its submission to the RCNE in 1977, the Ministry of the En- 
vironment stated that environmental assessment, 


"...i1S not an attempt to build a data base for 
the Ontario Government at the  proponent's 
expense." 14 


The statement would seem to imply that collection of data is a govern- 
ment responsibility. If so, how does the Government ensure that suffi- 
cient data will be available in the future to make adequate analyses 
and evaluations possible? 


PUBLIC PARTICIPATION 


While public participation prior to submission of an environmental 
assessment is encouraged by the Ministry of the Environment, it is not 
required by legislation, nor is its form prescribed. The proponent is 
warned that acceptance of an environmental assessment and approval of a 
project may be jeopardized by failure to involve the public adequately 
but is left without guidelines as to what is adequate. 
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Who should advise the public that an undertaking and an environ- 
mental assessment are being considered? Who should the public be? 
When should public participation begin? Should the public be consulted 
when exemption or designation is considered? Should the public be as- 
ked to contribute to the formulation of specific guidelines? Should 
the public appear before the proponents early in the process? What 
form should public participation take? How much power should the pub- 
lic have? To advise? To recommend? To decide? Who should pay and how 
much? Should expenses only be reimbursed? Should the public receive 
Stipends for the considerable time and energy they expend? Should 
funds be made available for research and outside expertise? 


As things now stand, it is up to the proponent to determine the 
answers to these questions. That can lead to two problems: first, the 
public is left with no assurance that the answers will be in their best 
interests; second, the proponent may find that:items not considered or 
controversial may come back to haunt him at a later date. The Ministry 
of the Environment has attempted to circumvent such a possibility by 
strongly encouraging early consultation between the Ministry and the 
proponent. 


In the case of Onakawana, even before the project was designated, 
ODL had both consulted with the Ministry and notified the public that 
the company was eager to undertake mining, but the public function pri- 
marily remained one of passively receiving information purveyed by ODL. 
With Ontario Hydro's entry into the picture as co-proponent, a more 
Structured form of public participation was added to ODL’s public rela- 
tions program. The members of the public in both instances were those 
with a higher profile than the rest of the population but still had no 
major part to play in the planning process. The public could suggest, 
advise and recommend but they could not change the thrust of the plann- 
ing that had already occurred which was inevitably moving towards a 
mine, a generating station and a transmission line. 


Ontario Hydro paid travel expenses and arranged the schedule of 
meetings so that members of committees would not be penalized finan- 
cially by having to take time off work to attend sessions. But no mon- 
jes were paid to individual members as honoraria. Nor were funds made 
available to members to allow them to conduct outside research, ensur- 
ing that most of the information flow would come from the proponents. 


DESIGNATION 


Why was the Onakawana project designated under the Environmental 
Assessment Act when other proposed major developments have not been? 
The answer seems to lie partly with the nature of the undertaking and 
partly with its timing. 
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With strip mining presumed to be the only realistic option for ex- 
traction of the lignite, massive environmental change could be expect- 
ed. One has only to look at the remains of strip mines in this provin- 
ce (such as the now defunct iron mine at Marmora) to be awed by the 
blighting of the landscape and the withdrawal of land from any useful 
purpose. The danger. of such consequences at Onakawana was clear. While 
many considered the development desirable, they were not willing to ac- 
cept that the environment should be put to such risk without intensive 
study into ways of mitigating the adversive consequences. Task Force 
Onakawana had begun the process of evaluation in 1972 but had itself 
warned that its work was not of enough breadth or depth to be relied 
upon as a full picture of possible consequences. 


When ODL was negotiating for a lease, other events were occurrina 
that tended to focus attention on the north, development of its resour- 
ces, and the effects of development on its environment. Prime among 
these was the controversy surrounding the Government's Memorandum of 
Understanding with Reed Ltd. which mobilized considerable response from 
the native people of the area, public interest groups, concerned citiz- 
ens and the politicians at Queen's Park. It was not to the Government's 
advantage to forge ahead with another potentially controversial agree- 
ment without a mechanism for public involvement built into it. 


Given the need for extensive study and involvement of the public, 
the Ministry of Natural Resources examined how these needs could be met 
and presented the options to Cabinet in 1977. The Cabinet's choice was 
the relatively new Environmental Assessment Act, then untried for any 
major development but perceived as the best option. And why should ODL 
agree to designation? ODL stated on several occasions its willingness 
to undertake an environmental assessment in order to assuage potential 
public opposition. But perhaps more important, the terms of the lease 
stated the project was subject to the requirements of the Act, and if 
ODL wanted to proceed it would have to accept the necessity of doing an 
environmental assessment. 


In the case of Onakawana, the massive nature of the enterprise and 
the social climate of the time worked together to ensure designation. 
But could these factors be counted on to work in every case of proposed 
development? Obviously not since the Detour Lake gold mine, described 
as the largest gold mine in Canada and only about 150 kilometres from 
Onakawana, iS going ahead without benefit of study under the Act. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


The main thing to be said about the Onakawana project is that cur- 
rently it is a dead issue. The lignite resource has a past and a 
potential future but little by way of a present. After all the time 
and energy and money that were invested in environmental assessment, 
the hopes of Government, the expectations raised by public participa- 
tion, and the enthusiasm exhibited by ODL there is no development at 
Onakawana. Are the goals of eneray self-sufficiency and benefits to 
the region through development of Onakawana lignite still attainable? 
With world oi] prices falling and eneray meqgaprojects collapsing, ex- 
ploitation of a low-grade fuel is unlikely to happen tomorrow. Yet 
today's economic conditions will not prevail for all time and develop- 
ment of energy sources will be sought avidly again. If development 
were to be proposed at Onakawana at some future date, how could the en- 
vironmental assessment process as it occurred be modified to better 
fulfill the purpose of the Environmental Assessment Act? 


First, with the Act defining "environment" to mean, in part, "the 
social, economic and cultural conditions that influence the life of man 
or a community,’ economic feasibility factors cannot be omitted from an 
environmental assessment as they were in this case. To do so implies 
either a disagreement with or an ignorance of the inherent decision- 
making objective of the Act which seeks to examine all relevant factors 
prior to approval or refusal to give approval of an undertaking. To 
examine economic feasibility components separately and to use the re- 
sults of that examination as the chief basis for a decision is a re- 
gression, at least conceptually, to an earlier time when environmental 
factors were given little consideration. We cannot know now what maq- 
nitude of opportunities was foreaqone when Ontario Hydro was stopped hy 
engineering cost concerns and did not complete the environmental 
assessment process. Neither can we ‘know whether the process might have 
been terminated at an even earlier stage if the Ministry of the Envi- 
ronment had advised the co-proponents that comparative costs are an in- 
tegral component of an environmental assessment. That the Ministry did 
not do so may well have led to greater expenditures of time, eneray and 
money than necessary, greater disappointment on the part of the public 
when the project finally did not qo ahead, and skepticism as to the 
relevance of the Environmental Assessment Act. 


Second, alternatives to the undertaking were woefully under- 
addressed in the environmental assessment. Part of the reason may he 
contained in the old aphorism "Be careful what you ask for, you might 
get it." The Government of Ontario in seeking energy self-sufficiency 
and a boost to reqional development directed Ontario Hydro to conduct 
an environmental assessment for an Onakawana generating station. The 
Government got part of what it had asked for --an environmental assess- 
ment that was not submitted--but did not attain its aoals--development 
of an indigenous energy resource and an economic stimulus for the 
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northeastern region. Studies, sponsored in part by ODL, are now pro- 
ceeding on the feasibility of two of the alternatives discarded in the 
environmental assessment process, transport of raw lignite to market 
and liquefaction or gasification of the lianite to transportable fuel. 
It appears that at least two of the alternatives were discarded too 
early. Intervention by the Ministry of the Environment might have en- 
sured that those alternatives received closer attention. In future 
plannina, adherence to the Ministry's October 1982 Guidelines for Pre- 
Submission Consultation may avert this kind of problem. 


Third, description of the environment was not as full as it miaht 
have been. A number of the studies were adequate and would remain rel- 
evant. After all, it is highly improbable that the prevailing winds 
would change direction or that the rivers would beagin flowing towards 
the Great Lakes. Yet descriptions of other facets of the environment 
were inadequate. Characteristics of the local labour force is one ex- 
ample that springs immediately to mind. Studies could have led to a 
better picture of the people who live in the area, what their skills 
are, what would be necessary to upgrade their job skills, and how 
management and unions might work towards increasing local employment 
rather than hampering it. 


Fourth, public participation in seeking the answers to such quest- 
ions and balancing concerns is essential. For too long the ordinary 
citizen has stood by while resources were being consumed and the en- 
vironment changed. He wants to be involved in the process of making 
decisions that will affect his life. Clearer quidelines as to the 
parameters of public participation would be to the advantage of Govern- 
ment, the proponent and the public. 


Fifth, designation of a private undertaking still appears to be 
somewhat arbitrarily decided upon. It is to be hoped that the Environ- 
mental Assessment Advisory Committee, when it is organized, will be 
able to assure that projects with potentially sianificant effects on 
the environment of Ontario North of 50° will be seriously considered 
for designation. 


The environmental assessment process is not an end in itself. 
Following the process is meant to ensure the betterment of the people 
of Ontario by providing for the protection, conservation and wise 
management of Ontario's environment. In other words, judicious appli- 
cation of the Environmental Assessment Act could fulfill its purpose 
and contribute to what northerners have been asking for, controlled 
development of their natural resources with due regard and respect for 
the northern environment. 
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APPENDIX A 
CHRONOLOGY OF ONAKAWANA LIGNITE DEVELOPMENT 


Lignite at Onakawana exploited by Hudson's Bay Co. employees in 
blacksmiths’ forges. 


Lignite deposit recorded in Geological Survey of Canada's Report of 
Progress. 


First drilling on site by Geological Survey personnel with 4-1/2 
inch hand auger. 


Ontario Department of Mines engaged in exploration, sampling, 
processing and investigation of markets. Drying of lignite to fuel 
boilers (in steam locomotives, paper mills, smelters and mines) 
shown to be feasible but economic conditions did not justify further 
development. 


Exploration and sampling of lignite to power steam locomotives of 
the T&NO Railway (now the ONR) continued. Lack of substantial 
industrial markets made it uneconomical to continue. 


Heavy water plant proposed by Ontario Government but proposal not 
picked up by industry. 


Private sector entered picture with Alberta Coal Ltd. granted ex- 
ploratory licence of occupation covering 375 square miles. 


Alberta Coal Ltd. evaluated possibility of heavy water production. 


Speech from the Throne announced that the Government would be pro- 
ceeding with proposals to develop lignite at Onakawana which is cap- 
able of supporting a 1,000 MW power plant to help meet Ontario's 
continuing need for increased power. 


Ontario Research Foundation published a report on the technical and 
economic feasibility of producing pipeline quality gas from lignite. 
Their conclusions were that gasification would be feasible within 5 
to 12 years and would be preferable to thermal power generation. 


Manalta Coal Ltd. took over management of Alberta Coal Ltd. and 
formed a subsidiary, Onakawana Development Ltd. (ODL), to promote 
development of the lignite. 


Task Force Onakawana, composed of representatives from MOE, MNR, 
Management Board, Ontario Hydro (0H), the Conservation Council of 
Ontario and one local resident, investigated the environmental 
impact of a strip mine and thermal power plant at Onakawana. 
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ODL granted an exploratory licence of occupation covering 16,500 
acres. 


Shawinigan Engineering Co. (SECO), acting as consultant to the 
Government of Ontario, OH and ODL, published an engineering feasi- 
bility study and economic analysis which concluded that reserves 
were sufficient to support a 1000 MW power plant. 


Environmental Assessment Act received third reading. 


OH formally advised the Ministers of Natural Resources and Energy 
that the usefulness of Onakawana lignite as a fuel for electric pow- 
er development by OH was not worthwhile and that it wished to term- 
inate all work and studies. 


MNR submitted a document to Cabinet recommending that a 21-year 
lease be granted to Manalta Coal Ltd. 


OH agreed to reconsider Onakawana project with Shawinigan/STEAG/ODL. 


Ontario Cabinet gave approval in principle to a 21-year lease to 
Manalta Coal Ltd. 


ODL agreed to designation under the Environmental Assessment Act 
(EAA). 


MNR held Open House public meetings in Moosonee, Cochrane and 
Timmins to provide information and to solicit views, concerns and 
Suggestions on the proposed development of Onakawana lignite. 
Resource people included representatives of MNR, MOE, ODL and RCNE. 


OH told RCNE public hearings that long-range plans did not specific- 
ally include development of the Onakawana lignite deposits but if 
Ongoing studies proved development economic and desirable, Onakawana 
would be included in long-range generation plans. 


MOE drafted guidelines for ODL environmental assessment. 


2l-year lease between MNR and ODL covering 5,139.43 hectares 
(12,699.53 acres) came into effect with the provision that within 7 
years (1985) ODL would establish a mining operation which would 
mine, produce, sell or otherwise utilize not less than 1 million 
tons of coal each year. 


Treaty #9 called for a moratorium on all major development until the 
RCNE had completed its studies. 


Regulations under the EAA designating ODL filed. 
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ODL submitted an outline of its proposed field investigations to the 
MOE. 


Mr. Justice Hartt rejected calls for a moratorium on development on 
the grounds that it could needlessly cause hardship, increase unem- 
ployment and delay benefits to people. 


First recommendation of the RCNE's Interim Report: Onakawana Devel- 
opment Limited and the Ministry of the Environment should take imme- 
diate steps to discuss fully and openly the planned environmental 
assessment of the proposed lignite mine south of Moosonee with local 
communities and affected groups and that the company undertake to 
meet their concerns in its assessment. 


MOE provided ODL with environmental assessment guidelines for the 
Onakawana project. 


ODL began its public participation program by flying the James Bay 
Education Centre's (JBEC) Board of Governors to Alberta to view 
Manalta Coal Ltd.'s strip mines in operation. 


ODL prepared an outline of program for community involvement in the 
socio-economic assessment of the Onakawana lignite mine develop- 
ment. 


5-volume report by Shawinigan/STEAG/ODL/OH on the technical and ec- 
Onomic feasibility of a coal mine and generating station at Onaka- 
wana completed. Its conclusions were that a 1,020 MW generating 
Station was as economically attractive as a comparable station in 
southern Ontario using US and western Canadian bituminous coals. 


ODL held meetings with: Treaty #9; Northern Lights Secondary School 
in Moosonee; community representatives from Timmins, Cochrane, Kapu- 
skasing and Moosonee; Timmins, Kapuskasing and Smooth Rock Falls 
Chambers of Commerce; Kapuskasing Industrial Committee; Matheson 
Rotary Club; Assoc. of Professional Engineers of Ontario; and 
Assoc. for Certified Engineering Technicians and Technologists of 
Ontario. 


OH told RCNE that forecast need for electricity has delayed the need 
for additional generation beyond Darlington GS to the late 1980's-- 
this would include Onakawana. A power plant at Onakawana would be 
competitive with other coal-fired stations but not with nuclear gen- 
erating stations. 


Peat, Marwick and Partners completed a study investigating the Ona- 
kawana project's impact on Ontario's economy, concluding that during 
the 5-year construction period 14,600 man-years of employment would 
be created and approximately: three-quarters of a billion dollars 
would be spent. During 30 years of operation, 26,100 man-years of 
employment would be created; and in a typical year $30m would be 
expended. 


1979 
January- 
October 


February 


March 


October 


Fall 


December 


1980 
January - 
February 


February 
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ODL met with: community representatives from Moosonee and Moose 
Factory ; North Bay Rotary Club; Ontario Metis and Non Status 
Indian Assoc. (OMNSIA); Timmins-Porcupine Chamber of Commerce. 


Premier Davis, in a speech to the Cochrane Board of Trade, announced 
that he had asked the OH Board of Directors to consider a program 
directed towards basic engineering for the mine and power plant; 
completion of environmental assessment and approvals; exploratory 
drilling and bulk sampling; future power needs of northern Ontario 
and how power generated at Onakawana could serve those needs; and 
examination of alternative financial arrangements. 


OH Board of Directors approved continuation of studies on the 
Onakawana project. 


Ministry of Energy announced a joint OH/ODL program to conduct 
Studies on the Onakawana project. 


Water quality and fishery surveys begun on Abitibi and Onakawana 
Rivers and nearby tributaries. On-site data collection of local 
weather conditions (winds, temperatures, humidity, rainfall, snow- 
fall) begun to cover a one-year period. 


1400 tons of lignite mined and a 200-ton sample shipped to Germany 
for test burns. 


OH and ODL announced that studies would be conducted in preparation 
for an environmental assessment document (EAD) with ODL responsible 
for proposal of an environmentally acceptable mining plan, including 
restoration of the coal field, and with OH responsible for proposal 
of an environmentally acceptable construction and operation plan for 
a 1,000 MW generating station on site and a 340 km. transmission 
line. 


Information Centres conducted by OH in Timmins, Sudbury, Cochrane, 
Kapuskasing, Moose Factory and Moosonee to inform the public of stu- 
dies proposed, to identify areas of environmental concern, and to 
identify members of the public as participants. 


Aerial surveys conducted to determine the distribution of moose, 
woodland caribou and wolves in a 2500 km area around 
Onakawana. 


The Royal Commission on Electric Power Planning (RCEPP) recommended 
in its final report: "On strictly power-systems planning and econo- 
mic grounds, the Onakawana lignite deposits should be developed; 
and an electric power station of 800 MW-1,000 MW capacity should be 
built at the mine site. However, we recognize the Royal Commission 
on the Northern Environment, on social and environmental grounds 
with respect to both the power station and the associated transmiss- 
ion corridor, may not support this recommendation, and we believe 
that their views should have precedence”. 


February- 


November 


March 6 


March 29 


April 22 


April 23 


May 


May 10 


May 20 
gi Ph 


June 13 


June 17 
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ODL met with: community representatives from Moosonee, Moose 
Factory, Timmins and Cochrane; Cochrane Board of Trade; OMNSIA; 
Ontario Northland Transportation Commission; and attended the North 
Clay Belt Economic Development Conference. 


lst meeting of OH's Citizens' Committee on the Onakawana transmiss- 
ion route planning study held with representatives of northern int- 
erest groups. The Committee's function was to identify areas to be 
avoided, provide information, check data accuracy, assist OH in ev- 
aluating route alternatives, and ensure that concerns of their re- 
spective groups were considered in the planning process. 


2nd meeting of the Citizens' Committee to review data collected and 
identify environmental concerns within the transmission line study 
area. Three Subcommittees set up to cover settlement and leisure, 
industrial and biological concerns. 


lst meeting of OH's Southern Municipal Liaison Committee regarding 
the proposed generating station. The purpose of the meeting was to 
provide for dialogue between Committee members and OH, review the 
project, and establish the role of the Committee. 


lst meeting of OH's Northern Municipal Liaison Committee in Moosonee 
regarding the proposed generating station, with representatives from 
OH, Moosonee and Moose Factory. Moose River Crossing was invited 
but attended no meetings. 


Baseline inventory covering: socio-economics--population character- 
istics, labour force characteristics, industrial characteristics, 
incomes and wage rates, tourism and recreation, local government fi- 
nance, infrastructure, economic history of the Cochrane District, 
government structure; and native peoples-- history, cultural affil- 
iations and language, political concerns, population characterist- 
ics, educational system. Prepared by Environmental Applications 
Group (EAG) as background information for social impact assessment 
(SIA). Sent to liaison committees, citizens’ committee, native com- 
munities and RCNE for review and comment. Found by RCNE to be flaw- 
ed. No feedback from native groups. 


3rd meeting of Citizens’ Committee to review draft objectives state- 
ments developed by OH. 


2nd meeting of Southern and Northern Municipal Liaison Committees to 
provide information on the electrical system in the northeastern re- 
gion and plans for the hydraulic program. 


4th meeting of the Citizens' Committee to review and finalize the 
objectives statements in preparation for ranking of environmental 
concerns. 


3rd meeting of the Southern Municipal Liaison Committee to discuss 
the baseline inventory of socio-economic factors; to discuss envir- 
Onmental studies; and to make presentations on the use of wood waste 
as potential fuel for generation. 


June 18 


Sept- 
ember 


Sept. 5 
& 6 


Sept. 24 


October 
3 & 4 


November 
18 & 19 


Nov 24 - 
Dec 5 


Nov 28 
& 29, 
Dec 5 


Dec 6 


1981 
Feb 17 
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3rd meeting of the Northern Municipal Liaison Committee. The Commi- 
ttee claimed that too much information was being presented too 
quickly with too many terms that people did not understand. 


Mapping of vegetation and soil types between Onakawana and Nine Mile 
Rapids completed. 


Studies underway: determination of long-range dispersion and ground 
level concentrations and deposition rates of SQ 9 and NOx 
within a 750 km radius; analysis of sensitive receptor areas 
(lakes, vegetation) to determine potential impact of increased acid 
loadings from Onakawana; review of alternative emission control 
technologies. 


5th meeting of Citizens' Committee to provide an update on technical 
and environmental studies, review maps, and set ground rules for 
overall ranking of environmental concerns. 


4th meeting of the Northern Municipal Liaison Committee at Moosonee 
in which each member gave a short presentation on how he and his 
parent group viewed the effects of the Onakawana project on his com- 
munity of interest. 


6th meeting of Citizens' Committee to review study area, maps and 
ranking procedure. Finalized ranking of environmental objectives 
and selected Route Identification Subcommittee to be composed of 
Committee members and OH representatives. 


4th meeting of the Southern and 5th meeting of the Northern 
Municipal Liaison Committees with an explanation of the environment- 
al assessment process, review of studies, and an overview of acid 
precipitation. 


OH Information Centres at Timmins, Kapuskasing, Smooth Rock Falls, 
Cochrane, Moose Factory and Moosonee with overview of studies and 
results of Committee work. Low public turnout. 


Meeting of Route Identification Subcommittee in Sudbury to identify 
alternative routes for further evaluation. 


7th meeting of Citizens' Committee to select alternative routes and 
to inform as to how technical evaluation would be made. 


5th meeting of the Southern Municipal Liaison Committee to review 
preliminary results of the SIA. Projections were that during a 
7-year construction period, 4,505 man-years of employment would be 
created; over 30 years of operation, 12,000-14,000 man-years of em- 
ployment would be created. 35% of construction jobs and 45% of op- 
erating jobs would go to local people. 300 new households would be 
added, mainly in Cochrane, Kapuskasing and Timmmins. Amount of sec- 
Ondary employment would be small with a multiplier ratio of 20 dir- 
ect jobs to 1 secondary job. Job training for the mine would com- 
bine practical experience and classroom training at JBEC. 


Feb 28 


March 23 
& 26 


March 25 


April 10 
& 11 


May 6 


June 3 


August 


January 


May 20 


June 2 
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8th meeting of Citizens' Committee to look at elements of leading 
route alternatives. 


OH Information Centres at Sudbury, Timmins and Cochrane to obtain 
comments from the public regarding the possible transmission line 
routes. 


6th and final meeting of the Northern Municipal Liaison Committee to 
review preliminary results of SIA. Native members felt data were 
outdated and inadequate but were unable to provide their own data. 
Representatives from Moose Band and Moosonee OMNSIA resiqned because 
they felt they were being manipulated as tokens. 


9th and final meeting of the Citizens' Committee to determine the 
Committee's route preference with the Committee and OH staff choos- 
ing routes separately. The 2 groups concurred in the central and 
southern sections of the route but disagreed on the northern 
section. 


OH accepted the Citizens' Committee choice for the northern 
section. 


Grand Council Treaty #9 affirmed the resignations of representatives 
from Moose Band and Moosonee OMNSIA from the Northern Municipal 
Liaison Committee on the basis that native representation must be 
not at an ad-hoc committee level but at the highest possible levels 
with "representatives given the type of respect and representation 
accorded to Cabinet and other Deputy Ministers within’ this 
country." 


Draft environmental assessment completed by OH and ODL. 


Draft environmental assessment to OH Board of Directors. Board an- 
nounced that it was pulling out of the Onakawana project on the 
grounds that there is no current need for the energy and a genera- 
ting station would not be economically competitive with hydraulic, 
nuclear or other coal-fired plants elsewhere in the province. 


Minister of Natural Resources directed that ODL's lease be amended 
to extend the 7-year production period by a further 3 years. 


Minister of Energy announced to Cochrane Board of Trade his Ministry 
would be seeking proposals for the assessment of techniques for con- 
verting lignite into synthetic liquid fuels with the ultimate aim of 
establishing a commercial conversion facility. 


Ad placed in the Globe and Mail and Northern Miner by Ministry of 
Energy, Ontario Energy Corporation, Canada Energy Mines and Resourc- 
es, and ODL asking consultants to submit statement of experience and 
qualifications to review and assess technologies for the conversion 
of Ontario lignite, peat and wood into liquid fuels. 
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APPENDIX B 
PROPERTIES OF ONAKAWANA LIGNITE, SASKATCHEWAN LIGNITE AND ALBERTA 
SUB-BITUMINOUS COAL 


Onakawanal Saskatchewan< Alberta 
Lignite Lignite Sub-Bi tumous 
Average of Test 
Pit & Drill 
Holes 
Proximate Analysis % | | | 
| 
Moisture | 49.8 55.00 20.1 
Ash | 9.9 6.24 Bk 
Volatile matter 19.6 Lek k 25.8 
Fixed Carbon 20.6 30.8 42.9 


Ultimate Analysis % 


Cc | 22.54 43.45 62.5 
so 

S sat tars 0.44 0.3 
N | 0.28 0.73 0.8 
Ash | 9.9 6.24 14.8 
02 | 9.4 10.54 17.9 

Calorific Value 

Btu 4,714 7,110 8, 350 
MJ/kg 10.97 16.5 19.4 


Ww 
e 
~s 


| 

2.0 | 2.75 
| 
| 


Sources: 


1. Onakawana Development Ltd. and Ontario Hydro. Draft Onakawana 
Project Environmental Assessment. August 5, 1981. 


2. Laughlin, R.G.W. & Brown, C.K. An examination of the technical and 
economic feasibility of producing pipeline quality gas from the 
James Bay lignite deposits. Ontario Research Foundation. 1972. 


3. Tibbetts, T.E., Montgomery, W.J. & Faurschou, D.K. Analysis 
directory of Canadian commercial coals---supplement no. 3. Energy 
Mines and Resources Canada. December 1978. 
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APPENDIX C 
RECOMMENDATIONS OF TASK FORCE ONAKAWANA, JANUARY 1973 


RECOMMENDATION #1 


That the regulatory authorities be charged with examining the final engin- 
eering plans for the development of Onakawana and assuring that departures 
from the assumptions made in this report as to the way in which the project 
will be engineered are basically correct and that modifications are not such 
as would result in unanticipated damage to the environment. 


RECOMMENDATION #2 


That the economic-engineering study to be undertaken by the development cor- 
poration concurrently examine the environmental impact of the development 
and define to the satisfaction of the Ministries the relationship of the 
development to the environment during the period of construction, operation 
and the post-operation period. 


RECOMMENDATION #3 


That all potential alternative uses for the lignite deposits at Onakawana he 
measured against the criterion of the contribution that the proposed develo- 
pment will make to the economic and social well-being of the people living 
within the region. 


RECOMMENDATION #4 


That the acknowledged fact that the proposed site of the development at Ona- 
kawana is remote and is not rich in forest, soil, wildlife and other resour- 
ces, as compared with some of the naturally productive regions of Ontario, 
not be considered justification for any relaxation of the requlations 
designed to protect the environment and that the environment not be damaaed 
to an extent considered avoidable and be restored as quickly as practicable. 


RECOMMENDATION #5 


That further environmental investigation be required prior to the granting 
of a development permit given that the time frame within which research has 
been done and the understanding that this examination was preliminary to 
further investigations has resulted in some of the conclusions being based 
upon inadequate data, investigation and research. 


RECOMMENDATION #6 


That the cost of restoration and reclamation of the affected area be 
borne by the development company, and a fund be created from a levy per ton 
of lignite removed and held in trust to be proaressively refunded to the 
development company only upon the written approval of the appropriate Minis- 
tries as to the adequacy of the restoration of the site. 
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RECOMMENDATION #7 


That the appropriate regulatory agencies audit very carefully the procedures 
proposed by the development company for the withdrawlal of water from the 
river and cooling of the water from the thermal-electric generating station 
and confirm that the proposed procedure has no unacceptable and deleterious 
impact on the waters of the rivers of the area. 


RECOMMENDATION #8 


That water pumped from the mine pit, used to transport fly ash or bottom 
ash, water used to cool the condensers or water used for other purposes 
which damage quality be so treated that, when returned to flowing streams or 
rivers in the area, the result is not the deterioration of the water in the 
receiving river or stream. 


RECOMMENDATION #9 


That if the engineering feasibility study confirms that the Onakawana River 
must be diverted, this be accepted subject to minimum erosion and minimum 
deterioration of water quality in the diversion and, further, the possibil- 
ity of the subsequent restoration of the Onakawana River to its original 
outflow channel not be irrevocably prejudiced. 


RECOMMENDATION #10 


That if the engineering feasibility study confirms the unavoidability of the 
destruction of the headwaters of Medicine Creek this be accepted, subject to 
the protection of the quality of the water in the downstream portion of the 
creek. 


RECOMMENDATION #11 


That a careful and relatively detailed plan of rehabilitation which has re- 
ceived the approval of the appropriate Ministries be formally filed before 
site development is undertaken and the development company be committed to 
On-going and final restoration of the site according to this plan. 


RECOMMENDATION #12 


That research programs with respect to fish and wildlife in the Onakawana 
area be continued in the four seasons of the year in order to obtain a more 
precise inventory. 


RECOMMENDATION #13 


That the effluent gases from the Power Station be admitted to the atmosphere 
at a minimum height of 500 feet above grade with a minimum exit velocity of 
80 feet per second at full load, and that the development company receive 
approval of the appropriate Ministries in respect to the handling and ulti- 
mate disposal of fly and bottom ash. 
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RECOMMENDATION #14 


That a requirement in the granting of a permit to mine the lignite deposits 
at Onakawana be that the development corporation, to the extent possible, 
provide employment to persons who are resident in the region and that rele- 
vant training programs be undertaken to approximately upgrade the skills and 
employability of persons resident in the region. 


RECOMMENDATION #15 


That a new, "permanent" community not be created during the operations per- 
iod of the mine and thermal-electric generation station and workers be prov- 
ided with a work schedule and with transportation of a speed, reliability 
and cost that enables them to travel from their existing communities. 


RECOMMENDATION #16 


That a program of assessing the resources of the lower James Bay Lowlands be 
initiated and the proposed development at Onakawana integrated into an over- 
all plan for the area. 


RECOMMENDATION #17 


The engineering environmental impact studies produced by the developer be 
public information, and well advertised public hearings be held to discuss 
the project before the ultimate decision is made on whether or not to 
proceed. 


RECOMMENDATION #18 
That experience in other provinces and countries be examined and that sur- 


face mining legislation in these jurisdictions be studied with the objective 
of improving environmental controls in Ontario. 
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APPENDIX D 
DESIGNATION OF ONAKAWANA DEVELOPMENT LIMITED 


REGULATION MADE UNDER 
THE ENVIRONMENTAL ASSESSMENT ACT, 1975 


O. Reg. 129/78 
Filed February 24, 1978 
Published Ontario Gazatte 


March 11, 1978 


DESIGNATION - ONAKAWANA DEVELOPMENTS LIMITED 


1. In this Regulation, 


(a) “related facilities" includes any facilities necessary 
for, 


(i) the production, storage and transmission of lig- 
nite or products derived therefrom, and 


(ii) "products" includes energy. 


2. The enterprise or activity by Onakawana Developments Limited or 
any person or company related to it by ownership or contract, of establish- 
ing, constructing and operating a lignite strip mine and any related facili- 
ties in the Territorial District of Cochrane is defined as a major commer- 
cial or business enterprise or activity and is designated as an undertaking 
to which the Act applies. 
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APPENDIX E 


MINISTRY OF THE ENVIRONMENT'S GUIDELINES FOR THE ONAKAWANA DEVELOPMENT 


INTRODUCTION 


A development planned for Onakawana, Territorial District of Cochrane 
has been designated under The Environmental Assessment Act, 1975. Onakawana 
Development Limited has proposed the mining of a large lignite deposit in 
the area, and has obtained a mining lease from the Ministry of Natural Re- 
~ sources. It should be noted that if the Government of Ontario determines 
that the project would not be in the best interests of Ontario, the lease 


can be cancelled. 


The prime objective of this project as stated by the Government is to 


provide local long term employment with the least possible adverse effects. 


It is not known at present what will be done with the lignite once it 
is mined. The possibility of the construction of a thermal generating stat- 
ion on the site, with transmission lines linking it to the south, is being 
investigated. Onakawana Development is looking at the possibility of briq- 


uetting the lignite and marketing it in that form. 


The environmental assessment designation encompasses the mining activ- 
ity as well as any related facilities for "the production, storage and tran- 
smission of lignite or products derived therefrom, and the restoration of 


any mined area. "Products include. energy". 
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The objectives of the environmental assessment done under the require- 


ments of The Environmental Assessment Act are: 


1) To identify and evaluate all potentially significant 
environmental effects of proposed undertakings at a 
stage when alternative solutions, including remedial 
measures and the alternative of not proceeding are 


available to decision-makers. 


2) To ensure that the proponents of an undertaking and 
Governmental agencies required to approve the under- 
taking give due consideration to the means of avoid- 
ing or mitigating any adverse environmental effects 
prior to granting an approval to proceed with the 


undertaking. 


An Environmental Assessment document must be submitted to the Ministry 
of the Environment setting out how these objectives have been met. Section 
5(3) of the Act (see below) epseee the required content of the EA document. 
It is not intended that the items listed in Section 5(3) necessarily be used 
as "chapter headings" nor that the requirements appear in the order in which 


they appear in the Section. 
DISCUSSION OF CONTENT REQUIREMENTS 
(a) "A description of the purpose of the undertaking;" It is neces- 


sary to have a clear understanding of the objectives of the activ- 


ity in order to prepare a description of the project's purpose. A 


Clear statement of purpose will greatly aid in the assessment of 
the proposed activity. Alternate means of achieving the object- 
ives can then be identified and evaluated or screened. The most 
acceptable means of meeting the objectives can then be selected by 


the proponent and put forward as the "undertaking". 


(b) "A description of and a statement of the rationale for: 


i) the undertaking 
ii) the alternative methods of carrying out the undertaking 


iii) the alternatives to the undertaking’. 


The Act requires that alternative ways of meeting the objectives of 
the proposed activity be described and the rationale for each stated. Alt- 
ernatives might consist of widely divergent alternatives such as utilizing 
the lignite for gasification, briquetting, or electrical generation, and al- 
ternative ways of carrying out a particular activity such as a once-through 
cooling or strip mining. It is not expected that the proponents describe 
and explain the rationale for each alternative in equal detail, rather the 
proponent should first discuss alternatives generally, then as some are 
rejected, discuss the remainder in more detail and so on until only one 
alternative is left - the proposed undertaking. In discussing the rationale 
for the proposed activity, the alternative of doing nothing should be 
considered. It is intended that effects of the ‘no-go' alternative be used 


for evaluating the advantages and disadvantages of the project proceeding. 
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c) "a description of, 


i) the environment that will be affected or that might reasonably 
be expected to be affected directly or indirectly, 
ii) the effects that will be caused or that might reasonably be 
expected to be caused to the environment, and 
iii) the actions necessary or that may reasonably be expected to be 
necessary to prevent, change, mitigate or remedy the effects 
upon or the effects that might reasonably be expected upon the 
environment, by the undertaking, the alternative methods of 
carrying out the undertaking and the alternatives to the 


undertaking’. 


Reiterating a point made in the previous section, it is not intended 
that the environmental effects of all alternatives be described in equal de- 
tail, rather it is envisaged that a screening process take place with the 
environmental description provided becoming more detailed for those alter- 
natives which are retained throughout the evaluation process. The intent is 
to document how the proponent decided to carry out a specific undertaking 
and to show how environmental considerations were taken into account in 


deciding the undertaking. 


It must be kept in mind that the environment as defined in the Act in- 
cludes the social, economic and cultural environment as well as the natural 


environment. 


Although it is not a mandatory requirement in conducting this assess- 
ment, it is important that the public (especially Native people) be involved 


in identifying potential impacts of various alternatives and their relative 
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importance to society. The public can help planners focus the investigation 
by identifying impacts which are of particular concern and warrant investi- 
gation in detail. Recognizing the special relationship of Native people to 
their environment, the nature of a resource-based industry in the North, and 
the provisions in the Act for public involvement in the formal decision- 
making process, it is advisable for a proponent to develop a public partici- 
pation programme with Native and non-Native people before a formal sub- 


mission is made. 


Appended is an illustrative list of environmental characteristics 
which the Government believes should be examined. The list should not be 
considered an all-inclusive one and the proponent, when carrying out his in- 
vestigations, may discover other items which should be discussed or that 


some items mentioned may not prove to be of concern. 


The description of the effects of the project should include both ben- 
eficial and detrimental effects. Again, as the proposal becomes less gener- 
al and more specific, the discussion of effects should become more 
detailed. 

(d) an evaluation of the advantages and disadvantages to the environ- 

ment of the undertaking, the alternative methods of carrying out 


the undertaking and the alternatives to the undertaking. 


Throughout these guidelines there has been reference to the screening 
of alternatives until a single alternative has been reached. It is intended 
that the evaluation of alternatives take place during the environmental 
assessment process. After the proponent's objectives have been clearly de- 
fined, the practical alternatives which might meet the objectives can be 


identified and described. 
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The pros and cons of these alternatives can be examined and some quite 


readily eliminated. 


For example, it might be possible to eliminate the underground mining 
of the lignite very quickly and reasonably on economic or technical feasi- 
bility grounds. That alternative need not be discussed after it has been 
eliminated. As alternatives are eliminated and the project becomes more and 


more rigidly defined, then a more detailed evaluation would be required. 


In describing the pros and cons of alternatives; economic, technical, 
social, human heritage and natural environmental considerations should be 
discussed. As this process takes place, the ease with which any adverse ef- 
fects could be mitigated should be discussed so a true balance of benefits 


and costs can occur. 


At the end of this evaluaton process, the ultimate desired undertaking 
will be identified and described. Its pros and cons will be known as will 


those for alternatives which were discarded in the selection process. 


It is possible that the overall effects of the chosen undertaking 
might be such that it should be compared against some previously eliminated 
alternative. For example, the final examination of a preferred mine drain- 
age design might result in the decision to go back and re-examine a pre- 


viously discarded alternative. 
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APPENDIX A 


PROJECT DESCRIPTION 


The description of the undertaking should include the following infor- 


mation. The proponent should include any additional information or data 
which comes to the proponents attention as being important in the decision- 
making process. 


ee 


General 


on of undertaking chosen, i.e. strip mine, generating station, 

etc. 

initial size, phasing, ultimate desired size 

intended on stream date for mine, G.S. or briquetting plant, etc. 

life expectancy of mine 

additional servicing facilities 

- railway upgrading 

- roads construction (if any) 

- other utilities 

labour force size, consider relationship to phasing of construction 

- utilization of local and outside work forces 

- operating force size 

- qualification (breakdown into skilled, unskilled temporary, permanent, 
etc.) 

- number of new residences such as: 

- servicing and utilities 

- community servicing 

- training and employment opportunities for Native and non-Native 
peoples. 


Construction 


timing 
- for each phase of the undertaking 
- site clearing 
- mine preparation 
- site preparation for processing hewinies. e.g. briquetting operat- 
ing 
- etc. 
- living areas (if special camp is to be located on/near site) 
- storage area(s) 
- phasing of construction 
- procedures for 
- clearing 
- site preparation 
- any filling required 


Operating Procedures 


- mining plan 

- processing plant operating procedures 

- noise - criteria, monitoring procedure 

- testing and analysis of any effluents generated, e.g. pumpwater, con- 
denser biocides, boiler blowdown, process water, ash slurry 

- listing of any and all other likely contaminants having potential for 
human health hazards 

- treatment proposals and expected levels of discharge related to possi- 
ble fate in the ecosystem 
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- peak periods 
- emergencies - contingency plans 
- reporting mechanisms (to whom, and when?) 
- day to day 
- emergencies 
- emissions 
- monitoring 
- inside and outside of plant 
- off plant operations 
- other 


ALTERNATIVES EVALUATION 


The following is a list of factors used in the evaluation of the alt- 
ernatives. While it is not expected that all of these items will enter into 
the alternative evaluation process at every stage, the final undertaking de- 
Sign should reflect those factors which are relevant to the environment of 
the area. 


Each part of the list is divided into two sections: 


a) a listing of concerns government ministries have over effects the 
project might have on that particular aspect of the environment, 
and 


b) information required in order to satisfy these concerns. 
PART I - INVENTORY 
1. PHYSICAL TERRAIN 
(i) Geological Characteristics 


(a)  - potential effects of faulting 
- effect of accelerate weathering 
- effect on unique features, notable deposits 
(e.g. fossils) 


(b)  - topography 
- stratigraphy, geomorphology 
- weathering, geochemistry 
- unique or significant fossils 
- precious and semi-precious rock areas 
- unique features 
- other 


(ii) Soils and Stability 


(a) - predicted effects of permanent facilities on stability (i.e. steep 
banks, dust, erosion of spoil piles, etc.) 
- effects of construction on stability (including above, and dust, 
sheet erosion, changes to terrain, etc.) 
- potential effects on facility due to subsidence (settling) 


(b)  - slopes 
- stability 
- structural roads 
- rock fall 
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- soil types - location - temperatures - composition 

- soil stability (related to soil types and particular terrain feat- 
ures) 

- depth of overburden 

- erodibility 

- disposal of excess soil material 

- permeability 

- subsidence 

- other 


(iii) Seismic Action 


(a) - effect of historical activity on site to date 
- potential for contamination release due to structural damage 


(b)  - local seismic activity 
- distance seismic activity (i.e. identify that nearest to site) 
- public safety aspects 
- probability of activity 
- other 


2. ATR RESOURCES 
(i) Air Quality 


(a)  - plant contaminants - toxic effects 
- on-site deterioration 
- effect on neighbouring persons and/or communities 
- potential effects on employees 
- existing air quality on-site ) background 
- existing air quality off-site ) contaminants 
- phytotoxicology data/parameters 


(ii) Dispersion Climatology 


(a) - wind speeds/direction/erosion potential 

- mixing heights 

- frequency of inversions 

- mixing conditions 

- limitations of topography (e.g. valley and canyon sites) 

- wind directions and frequency 

- air quality and standards in area, and within potential zone of im- 
pact 

- atmospheric stability 

- natural heat flux 

- number and locations of heat sources (having potential influence 
around site) 

- potential points of impingement 

- other 


(b)  - predicted air dispersions 
- under all possible conditions 
- impingement (and frequency ) 
- inversions 


- interaction with other sources 
- predicted microclimatic change 


(iii) Fogaing and Icing 


(a) - magnitude of possible natural foq concentrations 
- areas prone to fog 
- type 


major transportation routes 
- possible impingement from facility 
- other 


(b) - potential for addition to foa/ice conditions because of facilities 
must consider worst case 
- point of impingement of water vapour from all sources 
- effect on adiacent land uses 


3. WATER RESOURCES 
(i) General 


Those noted under "Inventory (Section III)" should be discussed in 
relation to the likelihood of potential effects. The examples of policy 
considerations listed below should be considered in light of the site being 
Studied. Those considerations having a potential role in the decision-mak- 
ing process should be noted. Any others coming to the attention of the 
proponent and not listed should also be included. 


- riparian rights 

- shoreline rights 

- policy on water taking 

- long range water management plans 

- flood management plans 

- groundwater 

- combined effects 

- water use policies and priorities 

- water uses for recreation, sport fisheries, commercial fishing, 
transportation, potable water supply, etc. 

- other 


(ii) Physical 


(a) - meterological parameters affecting thermal plume disperal and cool- 
ing 
- currents 
- groundwater - location; recharge-discharge area - effects of spoil 
piles leachate 
- impoundments 
- set-up and seiches 


(b) - impact of continued operation under potential off-standard con- 
ditions 
- storm water implications 
- effects of icing 


These 


(b) 


Changes in groundwater, levels - recharge 
river diversions 
settling ponds 


Chemicals 


effects on water quality parameters 


conventional parameters for water quality survey (solids, nutrients, 
trace) 
pathways of concentration of probable effluents 


Biological 


aquatic macrophytes 
microbiology (bacteriology) 
benthic macroinvertebrates 
planktonic macroinvertebrates 
fish 

amphibians and reptiles 
waterfowl 

water dwelling animals 


topics should be emphasized: 


species biology 

seasonal population levels 

movements (e.g. spawning runs) 

(reproduction) 

food web relationships 

substrate relationships 

their temperature requirements at various times of the year 
key factors controlling population levels 


the biological studies completed in the alternative selection stage 
Should be reconsidered in conjunction with MOE in light of the 
chosen alternative for the possible need for additional evaluation. 


4. BIOLOGY (Terrestrial) 


(i) 
(a) 


Terrestrial Problems 


potential for damage on and off site due to: 
- emissions - air 

- emissions - solid 

effect on productivity 

system effects 


floral, faunal components 
communities, interrelationships 
Species diversity 

ecosystem trophic structure 
other 


(11) 
(a) 


(b) 


ais) 


(a) 


(b) 


(iv) 


(a) 


(b) 


Sensitive Species 


intrusion into system 
adaptability 


floral and faunal 
interrelationships 
scale of area 


Breeding Habitats (Terrestrial) 


possible effects from construction due to such factors as: 
- noise 

- storage areas 

- temporary camps 

- people access 

possible effects from operation due to such factors as: 
- increased siltation, erosion 

- alteration of current patterns 

- alteration of water level 

- alteration of animal/bird behaviour 

significance for human interests 

significance for ecosystem stability 


- waterfowl habitat, staging areas 
- identification of breeding habitats within the area of potential in- 


fluence (note especially sensitive species) 

identities of important species and reproductive habitat require- 
ments 

migration 

population dynamics 

carrying capacity 

communities 

other 


Rare or Endangered Species 


potential for effect 

- short term, long term 
displacement of habitat 
ability of species to adjust 


- identification of rare and endangered species (plant or animal) as 


defined by any public agency 
note habitat, breeding area, range, feeding area and food 
ability to adapt 


5. EXISTING LAND USE 


bi) 
(a) 


Planning (Stated and Implied) 


impact on and relationship to: 
- Provincial Government plans 
- regional plans 

- native community plans 

- watershed plans 

- other 


(bD) 


provincial ministry plans and programs 

regional and special commission plans 

federal lands and reserves and federal treaties rights on lands 
rights on lands 

watershed plans 


(ii) Non-Agricultural 


(a) - 


effects on, or limitations to resource mining 

changes to recreational patterns 

near and far-field effects on forestry due to air contaminants 
changes in urban land use patterns 


all existing land use within area of potential effect 
mineral resources such as: 

- potential oi] and gas pools 

- existing and potential pits and quarries 

- other Known mineral deposits 

forest resources 


6. SOCIAL AND CULTURAL AND ECONOMIC 


Recognizing the differences between various peoples in the North, the 
proposed development should be assessed as to its effects on different cult- 


ures. 


cerns these groups may have with the project. 


be used 


Different methods may be necessary to identify and evaluate the con- 


One set of criteria that may 
to help in this assessment may include the following items: 


(i) Health and Safety 


(a) - 


eo a 


effect under normal conditions 
increase over ambient 

consider air, water, land releases 
safety measures to minimize 


federal criteria 
provincial criteria 


(ii) Communities 


updated demographic income distribution forecast 

effects on population distribution 

alteration of labour forces 

effects on local industries, government (Native, non-Native) 
community impacts of project - primary and secondary 

- housing demand projections and current availability 

- education 

- servicing adequacy to meet present and projected demands 
- transportation (e.g. commuting from workplace to home) 
financing programs for increased community servicing 
public participation 


(b)  - population distribution 
- labour force availability 
- important industrial areas 
- housing availability 
- servicing availability - limits 
- existing wage structures 
- transportation 


Communities (Native Peoples - including Status and Non-Status Indians, 
Metis) 


- cultural ecology : 
- identification of residence patterns of Native peoples in the 
study area (bands, reserves, towns, traditional groupings, etc.) 
- Hee Et patterns of livelihood: 
native peoples participation in the wage economy 
- native peoples participation in traditional economic 
activities 


- hunting ) 

- trapping ) - for self-consumption 

- fishing ) 

- gardening ) - monetary value (income) 
- other ) 


- relationships with natural environment 
- identification of Government involvement in Native communities 
- services 
- economic support 
- Native people's plans and aspirations in the context of the proposed 
development 
- identification of sites, landscape features of cultural significance 
to Native people in study area 
- effects of undertaking on the cultural ecology of the Native 
peoples 
- e.g. - effects on current lifestyles 
- effects on local environment 
- effects on employment (unemployment) 
- an outline of the proposed Company employment and training program 
for Native peoples 


(iii) Historic Sites 


(a) - human heritage resources - identified potential effects of the pre- 
construction and operation phase of the project on the heritage re- 
sources identified in the inventory. 


(b) | - human resources heritage or cultural landscape areas 
- the application with existing or potential archaeological historical 
and/or architectural resources. that may be affected 
- statement of the significance of the resources | 


(iv) Economic 


- direct benefits and costs of the project to the proponent, local 
residents, government and government agencies 


- individual benefits and costs of the project to the above 
mentioned. 


Ye. (NOSE 


- allowable criteria 
- potential from plant 
- upset conditions 


MITIGATION 


This should relate the Inventory and Effect Prediction of the pre- 
ferred alternative to the project description. The purpose being, designing 
to minimize all detrimental effects during construction and operation both 
on-site and off-site. This will mean some trade-offs hy the proponents and 
should consider both on-site and off-site impacts. The following list does 
not preclude the addition of subsequent details which the foregoing studies 
have recognized. 


ON-SITE 
Construction 


- site preparation/improvement 

- construction qrading 

- construction camp 

- storage of materials 

- site boundary effects 

- education of personnel 

- restoration/rehabilitation 

- large scale utilization of local work forces 


Operation 


- waste emissions, i.e. pump water and runoff disposal 

- dust control 

- fuel storaqe 

- product transportation 

- maintenance 

- noise 

- training of local residents 

- protection of emplovees 

- control of negative interaction between labour force and local 
communities. 


RESTORATION 


Considerable concern has been expressed over the rehabilitation of the 
spoil piles and ponds which strip mining creates. In the case of Onakawana, 
the question does not appear to be whether or not the area can be restored 
since preliminary work shows that the spoils piles are not likely to he 
toxic - rather, the question is the cost of restoration. Are the costs of 
restoration such that the whole operation remains viable? 
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It has been stated by the proponent and government officials that the 
restored area could be left more productive than it is now. The restoration 
plan should contain a proposed land use; how that land use is to be 
achieved through restoration and re-vegetation. Studies should be carried 
out to verify that the proposed land use is both feasible and practicable. 
Suggestions which have come forth range from agriculture to forestry to rec- 
reational hunting. The alternative land uses should be discussed and the 
potential benefits and costs of each determined. 


It will no doubt be necessary to level out the spoil banks to a point 
where both gully and sheet erosion are minimized and vegetation can rapidly 
take hold. Studies should be carried out to determine the necessary slope 
Bp euee 208 what must be done to the slope surface to make rapid revegetation 
possible. 


Along with the spoil piles, other waste disposal areas will have to be 
restored. This includes construction of waste disposal areas, ash lagoons, 


solid waste of liauid disposal areas and sanitary waste disposal areas. 


The deqree of restoration required and which can be feasibly carried 
out will have to be determined. The minimum restoration required is the 
Stabilization of the spoil piles through revegetation and the prevention of 
the deterioration of water quality in the Abitibi, Mattagami or Onakawana 
Rivers. The area will have to be left aesthetically pleasing rather than as 
a potential eye sore. 
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ONTARIO HYDRO INFORMATION CENTRES 


Date 
January 14-15, 1980 
17 
a 
28-29 
St 
February 1 


November 24-25, 1980 
26 
27-28 
December 1-2 
3 


4-5 
March 23, 1981 


25 
26 


Location 


Timmins 
Sudbury 
Cochrane 
Kapuskasing 
Moose Factory 
Moosonee 


Timmins 
Kapuskasing 
Smooth Rock Falls 
Cochrane 

Moose Factory 
Moosonee 


Sudbury 
Timmins 
Cochrane 


Purpose 


To introduce the 
study components 

To provide for 
public comment and 
input 

To identify members 
of the public as 
participants 


To enable the 
public to examine 
the data gathered 
to date 

To discuss the 
issues and concerns 
that surfaced 


To enable the public 
to examine the al- 
ternative transmiss- 
ion line route 
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ANNUAL AVERAGE MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS FOR THE ONAKAWANA PROJECT 


1988 


1989 1990 2020 


i 


1983 

Facility 
A. Construction 

Mine = 

Gen. Station 50 

Camp Staff 10 

Transmission 40 
Subtotal 100 
B. Operation 

Mine ~ 

Gen. Station - 

Camp Operation — | -_ 
Subtotal = 
ANNUAL TOTAL 100 


Source: Onakawana Development Ltd. and Ontario Hydro. 
Project Environmental Assessment. 
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APPENDIX J 
1984 1985 1986 1987 
Q5°. |A5) © 1 400m 
165. 470° 88501005 
406, 100 + ote ete 
65 155 335 380 
365 770 1390 1700 
30) 508" b65e ize 
a x 35°. 100 
iu Se eee ee 
30 50. 120, wep 
305 825 I510 1960 1565 


210 60 - 


40 10 - 
150 Aer 
400 70 - 


Draft Onakawana 
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APPENDIX K 
ESTIMATED LOCAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 
Pe ver mmURSCOGHRANERD IS IRICk@= a1) > 


CONSTRUCTION PHASE (yrs. 1-7) 


Native Non-Native Total Local 
Mine 5-10 28-33 38 
Generating Station 100-125 305-330 430 
Support Camp 75-100 50-75 150 
TOTAL 180-235 383-438 618 


ESTIMATED LOCAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR COCHRANE DISTRICT 


OPERATIONS PHASE (yrs. 2- n) 


Native Non-Native Total Local 
Mine 60-70 45-55 115 
Generating Station 40-50 35-45 85 
Support Camp _ 30-40 4-14 _44 
TOTAL 130-160 84-114 244 
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Local % of 
Total Jobs 


40% 
30% 
mie 
35% 


Local % of 
Total Jobs 


45% 
35% 
90% 


45% 


Source: Ontario Hydro. Onakawana Social Impact Assessment Preliminary 


Results. February 17, 1981. 
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APPENDIX L | 
ESTIMATED PEAK NUMBER OF WORKERS REQUIRED FOR THE ONAKAWANA PROJECT 
GENERATING STATION CONSTRUCTION -" —  —ti‘CS™S 


Tradesmen Estimated Peak Number Required 
Boilermakers 140 
Bricklayers 5) 
Cement Masons 5 
Carpenters & Millwrights 155 
Electricians 155 
Insulators 25 
Ironworkers and Rodmen 95 
Labourers 160 
Operators, Mechanics 
Machinists and Firemen 120 
Pipefitters 295 
Sheetmetal Workers 25 
Teamsters : 45 
Painters and Glaziers 15 
TOTAL 1240 
Staff 
Field Management 5 
General Superintendent 45 
Resident Engineer 80 
Plan and Control 20 
Material Control 30 
Accountant 30 
Accident Prevention 5 
Personnel 10 
Security 15 
Public Relations 5 


TOTAL 245 
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- GENERATING STATION OPERATION - 


Administration 


Station and Production Managers 
Office Management 

Steno and Typist 

Security Guards 
Supply/Storekeepers 

Planning Officer 


TOTAL 
Operations 


Shift Superintendents 
Turbine Boiler Operators 
Assistant Turbine Boilers 
Auxiliary Plant Operators 
Fuel/Ash Supervisor 
Mobile Equipment Operators 
Coal Plant Attendants 


Work Equipment Mechanics and Handymen 


TOTAL 
Maintenance 


Mechanical Supervisor/Foremen 
Mechanical Maintenance 


Electrical and Instrumentation Supervisor/Foremen 7 
Electrical and Instrumentation Maintainers 2 
Service Maintenance Supervisor/Foremen 


Shift Servicemen and Handymen 
TOTAL 


Chemical 


Chemical Superintendent/Supervisor 


Technicians 
TOTAL 


Technical 


Technical Superintendent/Supervisor 


Technicians 


TOTAL 


Estimated Peak Number Required 


core cre 


23 


©O Wr Re 
(Sp) NOnLPonaond 
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- MINING PREPARATION, CONTRACTOR'S EMPLOYEES - 


Classification Estimated Peak Number Required 
Carpenters 45 
Concreters 45 
Welders 2/ 
Heavy Equipment Operators 29 
Riggers Wg 
Mechanics “al 
Miliwrights 15 
Electricians 10 
Painters 7 | 
Pipefitters 10 
Masons 8 
Drillers and Helpers 6 


Labourers 10 


L-4 
- MINING, ODL EMPLOYEES - 


Operators Estimated Peak Number Required 


Shovel, Dragline, Crane Operators 
Shovel, Dragline, Crane Oiler 
Dozer Operator 

Grader Operator 

Scraper Operator 

Front End Loader and Backhoe Operator 
Haulage Truck Driver 

Dump Truck Driver 

Pumpmen 

Driller 

Driller's Helper 

Blaster 

Labourer 


te 


DrePPPHAMANAHLAA AD 


ee 


CO 
ine) 


TOTAL 
Maintenance 


Servicemen 

Welders and Apprentices 
Machinist 

Diesel Mechanics and Apprentices 
Field Mechanics and Apprentices 
Electricians and Apprentices 
Wash Bay Attendant 

Auto Mechanics and Apprentices 


De) 
fon) COR oe 


TOTAL 
Administrators 


Mine Manager, Assistant Manager 
Mine Mint. and Purch. Warehouse Supervisor 
Office Manager 

Chief Electrician 

Pit Foremen 

Drainage and Utility Foreman 
Electrical Foreman 

Shop Foreman 

Field Maintenance Foreman 

Mine Engineer 

Environmentalists 
Surveyor/Technologist 


PO PO FR PO HP FO FF WP 
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- MINING, ODL EMPLOYEES 


Operators Estimated Peak Number Required 
Administrators Cont'd 


Mining Technician 

Agents, Warehouse and Purchasing 
Tool Crib/First Aid Attendant 
Cochrane Expeditor 

Clerks 

Office Supervisor 

Payroll and Clerk Typist 
Janitor 

Personnel Manager 

Training Supervisor 

Safety Supervisor 

Personnel Typist/Clerk 


nn 
on Sec oe See 


TOTAL 


Source: Ontario Hydro. Onakawana Proposed Lignite Mine and Generating 
Station, Draft Social Impact Assessment. October 1981. 
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APPENDIX M 
DESIRED ENTRY LEVEL REQUIREMENTS FOR WORKERS AT THE ONAKAWANA PROJECT 


- vuenerating ation Uperation —- 


Internal 
Minimum Minimum Training 
Educational Relevant Program 
Job Title Requirement Experience Required 
Station Manager Univ. Level 15-20 years Yes 
Production Manager Univ. Level 15-20 years Yes 
Station Personnel 
Officer Univ. Level 6 years Yes 
Training Officer Univ. Level 8 years Yes 
Business Administrator Univ. Level 10 years Yes 
Station Accountant XII Plus 6 years Yes 
Secretary XII 3 years 
Clerk-Typist XI 6 months 
Receptionist-Typist XI 6 months 
Payroll and Personnel 
Records Clerk XI 2 years 
Clerk XI 3 years 
Security Guard 
Supply Supervisor 
Shift Stockeeper rane 
Shift Stores Attendant X 
Stores Clerk XI 3 years 
Shift Handyman X 
Planning Officer Univ. Level 8 years Yes 
Operating 
Superintendent XII 10 years Yes 
Shift Superintendent XII 10 years Yes 


Turbine-Boiler Operator XII 6 years Yes 
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- Generating Station Operation - 


Internal 
Minimum Minimum Training 
Educational Relevant Program 
Job Title Requirement Experience Required 
Assistant Turbine- 
Boiler Operator XII 3 years Yes 
Auxiliary Plant 
Operator XII 18 months Yes 
Auxiliary Plant 
Operators-In-Training XII Yes 
Fuel, Ash and Site 
Supervisor XII 7 years No 
Coal Plant Mobile 
Equipment Operator K 2 years No 
Coal Plant Attendant X 3 years No 
Shift Transport and 
Work Equipment Mechanic X 2 years 
Shift Handyman X _ 2 years 
Superintendent- 
Mechanical Maintenance Univ. Level 10 years Yes 
Supervisor-Mechanical 
Maintenance 7 Univ. Level 8 years Yes 
Assistant Supervisor XII or 6 years Yes 
Univ. Level 
Shift Mechanical 
Maintenance Foreman XII 8 years Yes 
Shift Mechanical XII 5 years Yes 
Maintainer 
Shift Mechanical 
Maintainer II XII 3 years 2 years 
Shift Mechanical 
Maintainer Trainee XII é 4 years 


Superintendent- 
Electrical and 
Instrumentation 
Maintenance Univ. Level 10 years Yes 
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- Generating Station Operation - 


Internal 
Minimum Minimum Training 
Educational Relevant Program 
Job Title Requirement Experience Required 
Supervisor - 
Electrical and 
Instrumentation 
Maintenance Univ. Level 8 years Yes 
Assistant Supervisor ETS) 6 years Yes 
Univ. Level 
Shift Electrical 
and Instrumentation 
Maintenance Foreman XII 8 years Yes 
Shift Electrical 
and Instrumentation 
Maintainer I XII 5 years Yes 
Shift Electrical 
and Instrumentation 
Maintainer II XII 3 years 2 years 
Shift Electrical 
and Instrumentation 
Maintainer Trainee XII 4 years 
Shift Production 
Technician XII Plus 6 years Yes 
Superintendent- 
Technical Univ. Level 10 years Yes 
Supervisor-Technical Univ. Level 8 years Yes 
Assistant Supervisor Univ. Level 6 years Yes 
Thermal Station 
Technician XII Plus 6 years Yes 
Superintendent- 
Chemical, Fuels, 
and Environment Univ. Level 10 years Yes 
Assistant Supervisor Univ. Level 5 years Yes 


Shift Production 
Technician XII Plus 2 years Yes 
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- Generating Station Operation - 


Internal 
Minimum Minimum Training 
Educational Relevant Program 
Job Title Requirement Experience Required 
Service Maintainer 
Foreman XII 6 years 
Shift Handyman Crew 
Foreman X 4 years 
Shift Serviceman X 2 years 


Shift Handyman X 2 years 


Job Title 
Staff 


Mine Manager 

Asst. Mine Manager 
Mine Superintendent 
General Foreman 
Senior Pit Foreman 
Junior Pit Foreman 
Drain and Utility 
Foreman 

Maintenance 
Superintendent 
Chief Electrician 
Electrical Foreman 
Shop Foreman 

Field Maintenance 
Foreman 
Purchasing/Warehousing 
Superintendent 
Warehouse Supervisor 
Tool Crib/First Aid 
Attendant 
Purchasing Agent 
Clerk 

Cochrane Expeditor 
Office Manager 
Office Supervisor 
Payroll Clerk 
Typist/Clerk 

Office Janitor 
Chief Engineer 
Mining Engineer 
Mining Technician 
Mining Technician 
Environmentalist 
Environmental 
Technician 
Surveyor/Technologist 
Personnel Manager 
Training Supervisor 
Safety Supervisor 


Hourly 


Shovel, Dragline, 
Crane Operator 


- Mine - 


Desired 
Minimum 
Education 


Univ. Level 
Univ. Level 
Univ. Level 

XII 

X 

X 


X 


Univ. Level 
XII 


Univ. Level 
Univ. Level 
Univ. Level 


Tech. Diploma 


Univ. Level 
XII plus 


XII plus 
XII plus 
XII 
XII 


VIII 


Desired 
Minimum 
Experience 


15-20 years 
10-15 years 
10 years 
8 years 
6 years 
4 years 


4 years 


10 years 
8 years 
6 years 
6 years 


6 years 


10 years 
8 years 


First Aid 
8 years 


10 years 
5 years 


10 years 
8 years 
8 years 


Training 


Program 
Required 


yes 


Job Title 
Hourly Cont'd 


Shovel, Dragline, 
Crane Oiler 

Dozer Operator 
Grader Operator 
Scraper Operator 
F.E.L. Backhoe Operator 
Haulage Truck Driver 
Pumpman 

Driller 

Driller's Helper 
Blaster 

Labourer 

Serviceman 

Welder 

Apprentice Welder 
Machinist 

Heavy Duty Mechanic 
Apprentice H.D. 
Mechanic 

Electrician 
Apprentice Electrician 
Wash Bay Attendant 
Auto Mechanic 
Apprentice Auto 
Mechanic 


Source: Ontario Hydro. 


1981. 


- Mine - 
Desired Desired 
Minimum Minimum 
Education Experience 


= 

Ht 

a 

i 
t 


4 years 


4 years 
4 years 


4 years 


4 years 


< | << x XX >< >< OS OX 


=< 


Training 
Program 
Required 


yes 


Onakawana Proposed Lignite Mine and 
Generating Station, Draft Social Impact Assessment. October 
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APPENDIX N 
RECRUITMENT LEAD TIME FOR SKILLED 
AND PROFESSIONAL JOBS 
ONAKAWANA GENERATING STATION 


Basic Position ' Training Position Minimum Lead Time 

Auxiliary Plant Operator Auxiliary Plant 18 months 
Operator in Training 

Shift Maintainer II Shift Maintainer 3 to 4 years 
Trainee 

Assistant Supervisor Graduate Trainee 2 years 


Source: Ontario Hydro. Onakawana Proposed Lignite Mine and Generating 
Station, Draft Social Impact Assessment. October 1981. 
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ONAKAWANA GENERATING STATION CONSTRUCTION TRADES UNION LOCALS 


Trade 


Boilermakers 


Bricklayers 


Cement Masons 


Carpenters and 
Millwrights 


Electricians 


Insulators 


Ironworkers and 
Rodmen 


Operators, 
Mechanics, 
Machinists, 
Firemen 


Pipefitters 


Sheetmetal 
Workers 


Teamsters 


Union 


International Brotherhood of 
Boilermakers, Iron Ship 


Builders, Blacksmiths, Forgers 


and Helpers 


Bricklayers and Masons 
International Union 


Operative Plasterers’ and 
Masons' International 
Association 


United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners of 
America 


International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers 


International Association of 
Heat and Frost Insulators 
and Asbestos Workers 


International Association of 
Bridge, Structural and 
Ornamental Iron Workers 


International Union of 
Operating Engineers 


United Association of 
Journeymen and Apprentices 
of the Plumbing and Pipe 
Fitting Industry of the 
United States and Canada 


Sheetmetal Workers 
International Association 


International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America. 


Probable Union 
Local Location 


Local 128 
Toronto 


Local 25 
Thunder Bay 


Local 163 
Thunder Bay 


Local 1669 
Thunder Bay 


Local 1788 
Toronto 


Local 95 
Toronto 


Local 759 
Thunder Bay 


Local 763 
Thunder Bay 


Local 628 
Thunder Bay 


Thunder Bay 


Local 230 
(Toronto) for 
Ont. Hydro 
Local 990 
Thunder Bay for 
Contractors 


0-2 
ONAKAWANA GENERATING STATION CONSTRUCTION TRADES UNION LOCALS 


Probable Union 


Trade | Union Local Location 
Painters and International Brotherhood of Local 1671 
Glaziers Painters and Allied Trades Thunder Bay 
Laborers Laborers’ International Union Local 607 

of North America Thunder Bay 


Source: Ontario Hydro. Onakawana Proposed Lignite Mine and 
Generating Station, Draft Social Impact Assessment. October 
1981. 
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APPENDIX P 
SUMMARY OF ONAKAWANA PHASE II ENVIRONMENTAL STUDIES 


jronmental Studies and Results 


Air 


On-site weather conditions (winds, temperature, humidity, rainfall, 
snowfall, etc.) were measured for one year, starting in October 
1979. 


Air quality and precipitation chemistry at Onakawana were also 
monitored for a one-year period. 


Local dispersion conditions were evaluated by measuring winds and 
temperature up to one mile above ground level. 


Existing levels of potential air pollutants are low and typical of 
remote areas in Ontario and Canada. 


Wat 


er 


Water quality was monitored in several rivers and streams near Ona- 
kawana including the Abitibi, Onakawana and Mattagami Rivers and 
Medicine Creek. 


All surface waters generally meet the Provincial objectives for 
drinking water quality and protection of fish and other aquatic 
life. 


Samples of river sediments were collected for chemical analysis and 
to determine the kinds of bottom organisms present. These animals 
are an important source of food for fish. 


Fish populations were studied in these rivers to determine species 
present, abundance, movement patterns, spawning areas, etc. 


Sturgeon, pike, walleye, suckers, mooneye and brook trout were the 
most common fish found. 


A small spawning run of sturgeon was discovered at the mouth of the 
Onakawana River last spring. 


Brook trout were only found in the Onakawana River. 


Land 


Soil, vegetation and forest types have been mapped for the entire 
Study area (2500 square kilometers). 


About 40% of the area is forested, the remainder being muskeg, bog 
and swamp. 


Best forest growth occurs along river banks where soils are well 
drained. 


P-2 


Wildlife surveys were carried out on land and by aircraft during the 
winter, spring and summer. 


Moose and caribou are not common near the project site. 


Other mammals found in the area include beaver, marten, mink, otter, 
black bear, timber wolf and red fox. 


Birds recorded near Onakawana include osprey, red-tailed hawk, 
ruffed grouse, sandhill crane and several kinds of ducks. 


No rare or endangered plant or animal species have been found near 
Onakawana. 


Environmental Protection at Onakawana 


The generating station will be designed to ensure all emissions and 
wastes are treated and disposed of in a manner which will meet regu- 
latory standards and minimize environmental effects. 


Air Emissions 


Electrostatic precipitators will remove 99.9% of particulate 
emissions (fly ash); 


Ash will be sent to the mine for use in reclamation; 


Combustion controls can reduce emissions of sulphur and nitrogen 
Oxides; 


Dust suppression will minimize emissions of coal dust; 


The Onakawana generating station will meet provincial air quality 
criteria; 


Air quality monitoring will be carried out to ensure standards are 
met. 


Water Emissions 


Intake and discharge structures will be designed to minimize effects 
on fish and water quality; 


All liquid wastes will be treated to meet Ministry of the Environ- 
ment approval before discharge to the Abitibi River; 


Temperature effects will be minimized by the use of a closed-cycle 
cooling system (cooling pond). 


Source: Ontario Hydro. Onakawana Generation Planning Study. Notes of 


Southern Municipal Liaison Committee Meetings. 
November 18, 1980. 
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APPENDIX Q 
ALTERNATIVE METHODS OF CARRYING OUT THE UNDERTAKING 


LIGNITE MINE 
Muskeg and Overburden Dewatering 


- ditching for drainage using backhoes * 
- ditching for drainage using explosives 
- installation of subsurface perforated plastic piping 


Site Drainage 


- collection and settling of all drainage prior to release to 
existing surface waters * 

- isolation of muskeg drainage from site drainage and settling 
of site drainage prior to release to natural downstream 
drainage 


River Diversion 


- two alignment options stated but only one described 

- cutoff dam immediately upstream of the cooling pond 
approximately 3 km northeast of the diversion * 

- cutoff dam immediately downstream of the diversion 


- channel configuration with bottom widths of 25m *, 30m, 35 m 
and 40 m 


- channel gradients of .2%, .1%, .05% and .025% * 


- railway bridge with reduced channel width at the bridge to 
shorten the bridge length * 

- railway bridge with full channel cross-section maintained 
through the bridge crossing 


- drop structure of high head, chute type with an entrance 
overflow weir, stilling basin and transition channel * 

- drop structure of vertical shaft and tunnel with a stilling 
basin and transition channel 


- vertical slot fishway * 

- dentil fishway 

- chute-type fishway 

- construction of a fish lock 

- haulage of fish by tank truck 
- no provision for fish passage 


Mining Method 


- surface mining * 
- underground mining 


* Preferred Alternative 


Overburden Removal 


- draglines * 

- bucket wheels 
- shovels 

- loaders 

- scapers 


Lignite Excavation 


- shovels * 

- small draglines 
- loaders 

- backhoes 

- scrapers 


Lignite Transportation 


- haulage trucks * 
- scrapers 
- conveyors 


Waste Ash Disposal 


- disposal in-pit * 
- disposal out-of-pit 
- marketing and transport for secondary production 


Non-Toxic Solid Waste Disposal 


- surface landfill adjacent to solid waste resources * 
- disposal in-pit 


Post-Mining Land Use 


- wildlife * 

- hunting and trapping * 
- sport fishing * 

- recreation * 

- commercial forestry 

- agriculture 


Post-Mining Hydrological Regime 


maintain Onakawana River diversion * 

re-establish the Onakawana River by routing it through the 
mine site to Medicine Creek 

- re-establish the Onakawana River by routing it through the 
mine site and outflowing into the Onakawana River again 


* Preferred Alternative 
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Reclamation Methods 


- amend the overburden to improve its growth potential * 
- plant directly on levelled spoil 


- revegetation in two phases, short term and long term * 

- revegetation with grasses and legumes and natural succession 
to forest stages 

- establishment of ultimate vegetation immediately 


* Preferred Alternative 


GENERATING STATION 


Station Location 


- between the Ontario Northland Railway and the main lignite 

field with cooling water supplied from a land-based cooling 

pond * 

between the Ontario Northland Railway and the Abitibi River 

with once-through cooling water drawn from the Abitibi River 

- north of the mine with once-through cooling water drawn from a 
headpond associated with a possible hydroelectric development 
scheme on the Mattagami River 

- on the east bank of the Moose River downstream of the 
Mattagami River with once-through cooling water drawn from the 
Moose River 

- south of the mine closer to established communities 


Sulphur Dioxide Control 


- lime/limestone slurry wet scrubbing * 
- lime spray drying 
- furnace injection of limestone 


(N.B.: Scrubbers are not included in the design but consideration of 
alternatives has been given in case they should be necessary. ) 


Nitrogen Oxide Control 


- improved burner technology * 
- low flame temperature * 

flue gas recirculation * 
flue gas treatment 

- fluidized bed combustion 


Cooling Water Supply 


- cooling pond * 

- cooling towers 

- once-through cooling, Abitibi River 

- once-through cooling, Mattagami River 
- once-through cooling, Moose River 


(Once-through cooling, Abitibi River, was not totally discarded; 
further studies would be necessary should it be chosen.) 


Accommodation 
- campsite with lodging, catering, recreational and other 
service facilities * 
- permanent townsite not considered an alternative 


* Preferred Alternative 


Access 


Ontario Northland Railway * 

- temporary winter road between Pinard TS and Onakawana * 
for transmission line construction * 

- heloport and airstrip northeast of the project site * 
for emergency transportation 

- road to the site not considered an alternative 


* Preferred alternative 


TRANSMISSION SYSTEM 


Transmission Facilities 
Onakawana GS to Pinard TS 


- two single-circuit 500 kV alternating current lines * 
- high voltage direct current transmission 

- two single-circuit 345 kV lines 

- two double-circuit 230 kV lines 

- three single-circuit 230 kV lines 

- one double-circuit 500 kV line 

- voltages higher than 500 kV or lower than 320 kV 


Pinard TS to Hanmer TS 
- two single-circuit 500 kV alternating current lines * 
- high voltage direct current transmission 
- voltages higher or lower than 500 kV 


(one single-circuit 500 kV line is already in existence) 


* Preferred alternative 


Source: Onakawana Development Ltd. and Ontario Hydro. Draft 
Onakawana Project Environmental Assessment. August 5, 1981. 
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